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VALLEY CREEK BRIDGE. 


LEaAvinG the lovely Seneca Lake, we take the 
cars of the Northern Central Railroad on our 
homeward way, and soon reach Elmira, one of the 
most lovely and attractive cities of the Empire 
State. Here we stop over for a tour of inspection, 
and to note some of its many attractions. The 
city is located in the most beautiful portion of the 
Chemung Valley, and is surrounded on all sides 
by prominent hills. From this point some of the 
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| lighted by means of electricity. 


| roof, and immediately connected with the church, 
best trout streams of Northern Pennsylvania may 


be reached, being 

within easy dis- 

tance. Among the 

principal attrac- 

tions of the town is 

Eldridge Park, with 

its lakes, drives, 

statuary and elab- 

orate floral adorn- 

ments, the finest in 

the State, outside 

of New York City 

or Brooklyn. It is 

well worth the tour- 

ist’s attention, and 

a visit will amply 

repay for the time 

spent. The town 

also contains large 

numbers of quite 

extensive business 

‘ houses, and many 

of its dwellings are of a beautiful and expensive 

character, with handsome grounds and lawns at- 

tached, all in perfect order, and showing exquisite 
skill and taste in arrangement. 

In the course of our tour through the town, we 
had the pleasure of visiting ‘‘ Park Church,’’ over 
which presides the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, 
brother to Henry Ward Beecher of Brooklyn. We 
found it to be decidedly complete in all its ap- 
pointments, and in some respects very unique in 
its arrangements. The church proper is about 
ninety feet front, by one hundred and twenty feet 
in depth; the interior, amphitheatre in arrange- 
ment, with galleries, and with a capacity to seat 
twelve hundred, while sixteen hundred have been 
seated at times. It is illuminated by five chande- 
liers suspended from the ceiling, and which are 
Under the same 


is a building about sixty feet square, the first story 
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of which is used for Sunday-school purposes, 
whilst immediately above is a room arranged with 
staging and footlights after the manner of a thea- 
tre, having side dressing-rooms, drop curtain, etc., 
and wherein all the church’s entertainments are 
conducted. Both of these rooms are supplied 
with excellent pianos. 

Leaving the ‘‘ Play-Room,”’ as it is called, we 
passed next into what the congregation of Park 
Church consider the greatest feature of their estab- 
lishment, the ‘‘ family part,’’ and which is acces- 
sible to all the mem- 
bers of the church; 
here all the employés 
reside, including the 
janitor and his family, 
the librarian, and the 
matron. Their pas- 
tor also has his study 
and lodging-room to 
use at his conveni- 
ence, though he has 
a residence of his 
own. In this part of 
the establishment 
there are two large 
communicating pub- 
lic parlors, a library, 
kitchen, laundry, di- 
ning-room, pantry, 
two bath-houses, a 
private parlor, and 
some eight or more chambers ; the building being 
forty-eight by eighty-one feet, two stories high, 
with mansard roof and basement, making four 
stories in all. 
school building and church, are built of stone, 
and cost to erect, as the ianitor informed us, 
$140,000. 

The parlor floors are oiled, but are furnished in 
the centre with a tasty carpet. We also noted 
that the parlor was furnished with an elegant 
piano, so that they do not lack for the want of 
music. The walls of all the rooms are finished 
in color with a border, giving a very pleasant 
look ; each parlor having large bay-windows, with 
ivy and other plants placed tastefully around. 
Whilst passing through the library, Mr. Beecher 
came in, and we had the pleasure of an introduc- 
tion and brief chat with the gentleman, whom we 
found both cordial and genial in his intercourse. 


ParK CHURCH, ELMIRA. 


It, together with the Sunday- | 


Park Church belongs to no particular persuasion, 
but probably comes nearer to the Congregationalist 
than to any other. No one visiting Elmira should 
fail to see Park Church. 

Passing over a substantial iron bridge crossing 
the Chemung River, a ride through a lovely stretch 


| of country, consuming about one hour, and the 


celebrated Minnequa Springs are reached. ‘This 
resort is located immediately on the line of the 
railroad, and though comparatively a new watering- 
place, has already attained considerable promi- 
nence. The hotel is 
large and well ar- 
ranged, with every 
comfort and requisite 
provided for the 
guests. It is  sur- 
rounded by forests, 
and in its vicinity are 
located numerous fine 
trout streams. The 
water of these Springs 
are said to be quite 
beneficial and cura- 
tive in their effects. 

Skirting along the 
valley with its ridges 
of beautiful little 
mountains on either 
side, we soon reach 
Ralston, in the near 
neighborhood of 
which are also some of the best trouting streams of 
Northern Pennsylvania. At this point we strike 
the Lycoming Creek, along which our road winds 
all the way down till we reach Williamsport. The 
scenery through this section, although somewhat 
wild, is nevertheless very fine and attractive. At 
times the hills completely confine us to the narrow 
limits of the creek, while at intervals they open out 
most charming landscapes. 

Williamsport, seventy-eight miles from Elmira, 
is reached in about three hours. Williamsport is 
delightfully situated on the banks of the west 
branch of the Susquehanna, and is surrounded on 
all sides by very attractive scenery, and would 
seem to be desirable as a summer resort, being 
abundantly supplied with fine spring water from 
the adjacent hills. 

While sojourning here, our quarters are at that 
admirable hotel, the Herdic House. This hotel 
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in its arrangements is equal to any metropolitan 
hotel ; is complete in every particular, and capable 
of accommodating six hundred guests. 
rounded by a handsomely laid out 
park of about six acres, in which 
are some majestic forest trees, 
fountains, etc. 

This city is indebted to the 
liberality of Peter Herdic, Esq., 
for many of its fine improvements, 
including the Herdic House and 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, an 
edifice of cut stone with chime of 
bells, and costing $80,000 to 
erect. 

There are upwards of fifty saw- 
mills located here,at which an im- 
mense amount of lumber is annu- 
ally prepared for the market ; also 
numerous door, sash, moulding, 
and other mills; other industries 
are also well represented, and the 
city is probably one of the most 
thriving and progressive in the 
State. It contains twenty-nine 
churches, an academy of music, 
opera house, six public halls, 
twelve banks, and many other 
public buildings. The private resi- 
dences, extending for more than 
a mile on each side of Fourth 
street, in respect to their mag- 
nificent proportions, handsome 
grounds and well-kept lawns, evi- 
dence the wealth of the place, 
and in point of numbers are rarely 
equaled by a town of the same 
size. 

The next town of no slight im- 
portance along the line of this 
route, is Northumberland, loca- 
ted at the confluence of the north 
and west branch of the Susque- 
hanna, and about thirty miles 
south of Williamsport. Here 
Doctor Joseph Priestley, the dis- 
coverer of oxygen gas resided at the time of his 
death. His remains rest in the cemetery near the 
town, and the grave is marked with a simple 
monument suitably inscribed. 

On the opposite side of the river is Sunbury, 


It is sur- 
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the eastern terminus of the Philadelphia and Erie 
Railroad. The scenery in the vicinity of the 
junction of the two branches of the river here is of 
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a truly grand and captivating character; the sev- 
eral bridges crossing the river adding greatly to 


the picturesque character of its surroundings. At 
Sunbury are the repair shops of the Northern Cen- 
tral and those of the Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 
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road, together with numerous mills affording em- 


ployment to a large number of hands. 

From Northumberland the line of the road fol- 
lows the winding courses of the lovely Susque- 
hanna, one side of which is skirted by an almost 
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wild and broken ; with the first span of the lofty Al- 
leghany ridge near by, the wide and gently-flowing 
river encased by sharp and angular embankments, 
greatly varying in height, the character of the 
scenery is much changed and somewhat diversified. 

Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsyl- 
vania, is next reached, and here we 
lay over a short time to take a stroll 
around the town, and to visit the 
Capitol grounds and buildings. 

The State buildings are situated on 
an elevation overlooking the Susque- 
hanna and a large extent of country. 
The surrounding grounds, containing 
some thirteen acres, and gently slop- 
ing in every direction, are profusely 
adorned with handsome shade, shrub- 
bery, and ornamental flowering plants, 
showing evidence of much good taste 
and attention. The site is an admi- 
rable one. From it we obtain a fine 
view of the city and of Mount Kalma 
Cemetery in the distance. The build- 
ings are of brick, of a plain and un- 
pretending character, yet on inspec- 
tion showing excellent arrangement 
and construction. A visit to the State 
library well repays one for the time 
spent. It is in the second story of 
the Capitol building, and contains 
thirty-five thousand volumes, with 
space for one hundred thousand. It 
is open to all as a library of refer- 
ence, no book being allowed to be 
taken away. Within the grounds a 
monument one hundred and five feet 
high has been erected in memory of 
the fallen heroes of the late Mexican 
war. 


The railroad bridge crossing the 





AFTER THE SPECKLED BEAUTIES. 


unbroken range of mountains. The route of the 
road, however, follows the other side, and: passes 
through some of the finest agricultural country this 
State can produce anywhere, while the scenery it 
presents upon all sides is perfectly delightful- 
Reaching Dauphin, we cross the magnificent 
bridge of the company, one of the finest structures 
of the kind in the country, which spans the Sus- 


quehanna at this point. Thescenery here is more 


river at this point is that of the Cum- 

berland Valley Road, and the other 
the public bridge for ordinary travel. Looking 
at the latter we recall to mind an incident con- 
nected with it. Several years since, and before 
cattle were brought to Philadelphia by railroad, 
there happened to be a great scarcity of cattle 
suitable for market. Long John M , a well- 
known drover and dealer, and celebrated for his 
enterprise and shrewdness, often made a ‘‘ corner”’ 
in cattle and obtained control of the market. 
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Upon one occasion a large drove of cattle had 
reached the tavern at the west end of the bridge, 
where their owner stopped for a time before cross- | 
ing over into the city. Quite a number of drovers 
were gathered at this point, and among them Long | 
John. These commenced to chaffer for the cattle, | 
but soon found that the owner understood the 
shortness of supply in the market, and was conse- 
quently high in his prices. Long John, finding 
that the rest of the dealers were governing them- 
selves entirely by his actions and judgment in the 
matter, declined purchasing. Finally the man 
started with his cattle to cross the bridge, and the 
drovers in a short time following after, leaving 
Long John behind smoking his pipe. On arriving 
at the Harrisburg end of the bridge they went to the 
place where the drover had taken his cattle and 
again commenced to bargain for their purchase, 
when they were met with the astonishing reply | 





DUYTCHMAN’s RUN, NEAR RALSTON, 


| daily. 


from the drover that he had sold them to Long | 
John M When asked how this could be, | 
since they had left him at the other end of the | 


bridge, he replied, ‘‘ but he is not there now!”’ 
It was discovered that after they had left him 


ENTRANCE TO WILD Cat GLEN, 


John had clambered up and ran over the roof of 
the bridge, got down at the island, crossed it and 
the east section of the bridge, had hurriedly inter- 
viewed the drover and made the purchase, thus 


| outwitting them and gaining control of the mar- 


ket. This shrewd speculative venture became the 
subject of much gossip at the time, and Long John 
for many years hugely enjoyed the march he so 
cleverly stole upon his fellows in the cattle trade. 

The scenery along the river front is quite de- 
lightful and romantic, and its banks are studded 
with a number of costly and handsome residences. 
The town is a great railroad centre—no less than 
one hundred trains starting in different directions 
Its many other industries combine to make 
it a thriving place, yet it is only during the sessions 
of the Legislature that the heaviest and most 
profitable trade is secured. 
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The next point on our route worthy of note is | A short distance below, the Conewago Creek 
Baldwin, three miles east of Harrisburg, where 








MOONLIGHT SCENE ON THE SUSQUEHANNA, 


the Pennsylvania Steel Works are located. These | the dividing line between Lancaster and Dauphin 
works employ six hundred hands in the manufac- counties. The scenery here is quite lovely, and 
ture of steel rails and railroad appliances. the beautiful and thrifty-looking farms of ‘‘ Old 
Lancaster’ present a 
pleasing contrast to 
the wild and _ pictur- 
esque scenes we have 
heretofore witnessed. 

Though not quite as 
short a route, the road 
by way of Columbia 
is somewhat more pic- 
turesque and interest- 
ing than the main line. 
On the west bank of 
the Susquehanna, op- 
posite Marietta, our 
next point of observa- 
tion, isa very wild and 
beautiful glen called 
**Wild Cat,’’ which 
of late years has be- 
come a considerable 
resort for the people of 
the near _ neighbor- 
hood, as also by tour- 

At Middletown, about ten miles below Harris- | istsin general. Excursion tickets to it are sold, and 
burg, the Lancaster and Columbia Road diverges. | it is thought worthy of a place in the summer excur- 


THE HeRbic House, WILLIAMSPORT. 
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sion book of 
the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad 
Company. Ma- 
rietta is like- 
wise a place of 
considerable 
importance, 
and hassix iron 
furnaces, a roll- 
ing mill, man- 
ufactory of en- 
ameled and 
hollow-ware, 
foundry, and a 
large number 
of other mills 
and manufac- 
tories. A short 
distance below 
Marietta, the 
railroad passes 
close under 
Chiques Rock, 
the canal and 
the river on 
the other side 
merely allow- 
ing room for 
its passage. The 
landscape here 
is very beauti- 
ful. A writer 
says, ‘One of 
the loveliest 
landscapes on 
which my eyes 
have fallen 
is the scene, 
which on a sun- 
shiny day, one 
surveys from 
the summit of 
Chiques Rock. 
The whole re- 
gion around 
about is God’s 
handiwork— 


not mountainous, but hilly, as if in Mrs. Brown- Columbia, on the Susquehanna River, is next 
ing’s phrase, ‘ His finger touched, but did not press | reached, and here we get our last glimpse of this 
in making it.’ ’’ beautiful stream, whose course we have thus far fol- 
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lowed for nearly one hundred miles. The scenery 
here presented is truly delightful, as from the hills 
near by a magnificent panoramic view of the 
broad, sweeping river, with its many densely 
wooded islands, is taken in. The river is here 


spanned by a bridge more 
than one mile in length. 
In passing through the, 
_. = county of Lancaster, one 


CHIQUES ROCK. 


of the richest and most fertile in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, it behooves us to say a word regarding it 
and its thrifty people. 

This county was settled by Germans, who are 
justly celebrated for their industry and thrift. 
These, together with some English and Welsh 
Quakers and Irish emigrants, settled here about 
the year 1700. Among them were many Men- | 
nonists, of whom a large number still remain. The | 
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Mennonites being a quiet, peaceable people, and 
their disposition entirely incompatible with that of 
the Irish element, the latter were induced to move 
into what now constitutes Dauphin and Cumber- 
land counties, thus leaving Lancaster almost in 
the exclusive possession of the Germans. These 
Mennonites are a sect of German Baptists, deriv- 
ing their name from one Menno Simonis, who was 
born in Friesland in 1505. Originally a Catholic 
priest, he, in 1537, united with the Bap- 
tists. A few years previous to his union 
with them, this sect had been led by 
their zeal into the most fanatical excesses 
at Munster. 

Menno collected the more sober-mind- 
ed of the sect into regular societies, and 
formed an independent church, under 
the name of Mennonists. They pro- 
fessed to derive their creed direct from 
the Bible, and to follow, in their organi- 
zation and social intercourse, the peculi- 
arities of the primitive apostolic church. 
Menno travelled through Germany and 
Holland, preaching his doctrine and 
gathering many followers. He died at 
Oldeslo, in Holstein, in 1565. 

Before his death his followers had divi- 
ded into two parties, differing in regard 

, todiscipline. The more rigid, who called 
themselves ‘‘ pure,’’ were in favor of ex- 
communication for the least offence; the 

; moderate party, which bore numerous 

; Names, only excommunicated for long 
continuance in transgression. They were 

# much persecuted in Europe, and gladly 

= came to America to enjoy religious lib- 
erty. They are extremely conscientious, 
refuse to take oaths, bear arms, hold offi- 
ces, or go to law with one another, and 
are much noted for their industry, so- 
briety, and excellent morals. 

Lancaster County has long been celebra- 
ted for her agricultural character and magnificent 
barns. An old German, who built a very large barn, 
and of which he was very proud, on showing it with 
a greatly satisfied air to a visitor, was asked its cost. 
He replied, $20,000, at which his visitor expressed 
astonishment that he should spend so much more 
on his barn than his house, and was still more 
amused, when the wife remarked, “I tell Jacob he 
cares more for his horse than his frow.”’ 
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The Octorara and Conestoga Creeks, both of and staid in its deportment and general appear- 
which are exceedingly picturesque streams, run ance, nevertheless has some large and _ varied 
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through the county, and greatly add to its beauty manufacturing interests. It is well located, and 
and fertility. This county was the birthplace of the line of its streets show that good tact was dis- 
Robert Fulton, the inventor of the steamboat, played in their laying out and arrangement. The 
and here also lived the late President Buchanan, general appearance of the town is excellent and 
and the ‘‘great commoner’ Hon. Thaddeus Ste- attractive, and none more appreciate it than the 
vens. These are but a few of the eminent men thrifty and sturdy residents of the city itself. We 


——, 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD DeEpot, LANCASTER. 


we might name that once made this noted county | also found here a printing and publishing house, 
their home. The city of Lancaster, though quiet employing one hundred and seventy-five hands. 
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Bird-in-Hand, the next place east of Lancaster, would 
seem to indicate from its name the careful and prudent 
character of its inhabitants. As we pass Leaman Place, 
we observe large quantities of iron ore, which is obtained 
a short distance from here; also, as we proceed, we see 
frequent lime-kilns, a large quantity of lime being burned 


and used for fertilizing purposes. Near Kinzer’sare 


CONEWAGO BRIDGE. 


the valuable nickel mines, believed to be the only 
ones worked in the United States. 

The Gap, fifty-one and a half miles from 
Philadelphia, is the highest point between the 
Schuylkill and the Susquehanna rivers ; its eleva- 
tion being five hundred and sixty feet above tide, 
while at Harrisburg it is but three hundred and 
ten. The station is named from the opening in 
Mine Hill, through which the road passes from 


the Chegter Valley into the Valley of the Pequa. In | 


sort for counterfeiters and other violators 

of the law. The names of many noted 

criminals are linked with the locality of 

the Gap, but most of them have either 

passed away, or are now serving the State. 

From this point are annually shipped large 
amounts of grain and other products. 

Christiana, the next place on our route, became 

somewhat noted, in 1857, during the operation of 

the fugitive slave law, growing out of an attempt by 

their owners to capture some fugitive slaves from 

Maryland, assisted by the local officers. In the riot 


| that ensued, one of the Marylanders was killed, and 
| several others, both white and colored, seriously 
| wounded. Many arrests followed, and the occur- 


rence created at the time an immense excite- 
ment throughout the entire country. 
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We here leave the poe old county of Lan- 
caster and enter Chester, which is equally noted 
for its great agricultural interests. Thriving towns 
liberally abound all along our route. Parkesburg, 
which is soon passed, was formerly a place of much 
importance. At the time the State maintained 
and run the road, the shops and principal offices 
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road, and beautifully situated in the centre of 
the great Chester Valley, on the Big Brandy- 
wine, was first settled in 1700. It has long 
since been noted for its substantial dwellings, 
which are surrounded by large and well-shaded 
grounds. A writer describes it as ‘‘one of the 
very few green spots that have been left unscathed 


wh a ve 


COATESVILLE BRIDGE. 


were located here. Passing over the magnificent 
iron bridge crossing the Brandywine at Coatesville, 
we obtain an unobstructed view far down the valley 
Cotesville is also a very thriving, go-ahead place, 
with six iron manufactories, employing near six hun- | 
dred men, and a great many other business estab- | 
lishments. The scenery along the Brandywine is 
delightful, and many summer boarders frequent 
the place annually, for whose accommodation an 
ample supply of hotels and boarding-houses are 
provided. 

Downington, one of the oldest towns on the 


by the mania of modern speculation. Not even 
the passage of the railroad along its southern bor- 


. | der could seduce the old-fashioned citizens from 


their quiet, staid, and thrifty ways into the delu- 
sive dream of making haste to be rich.’”’ Even 
the temptation of being the county-seat was resis- 
ted, and although at an early date the commis- 
sioners had obtained the refusal of a single lot, 


| not another lot in the vicinity would anybody 


sell. They were opposed both to parting with 


| their homesteads and to the noise and brawling of 


a county town. 





~ 
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During the Revolutionary war, Downingtown was this man Fitz, as he was commonly called, was of 
used as a garrison for American troops and as a | Irish parentage, and became distinguished in early 


AN 


AS 


BRYN Mawr Hore. 


commissary post. It had its stirring incidents and youth for his activity and physical strength. On 
romantic events, and suffered many of the hard- attaining his majority he enlisted in the American 
ships attendant upon the conflict. The ‘*Rob = army, but soon deserted, and roamed the county 
Roy McGregor’’ of Pennsylvania, Jim Fitzpatrick for some time, working as a day-laborer for his sup- 
by name, learned his trade of blacksmithing in it, port. While thus engaged, he was seized unawares 
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and made the valley around the scene of many of | by two soldiers, who proposed taking him imme- 
his adventures. According to a local historian, diately to Wilmington, where a detachment of the 
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army was stationed. 
At his entreaty, his 
captors were induced 
to accompany him to 
his mother’s to pro- 
cure some clothing. 
On opening his moth- 
er’s door he seized his 
rifle, and presenting 
it, threatened to shoot 
down the soldiers un- 
less they left immedi- 
ately. ‘They profited 
by the warning and 
departed, leaving Fitz 
free. From this time 
he became an Ishmael- 
ite, so far as the loyal 
people were concern- 
ed, his hand being 
against them all. He 
claimed to sympathize 
with the Tories and 
the British cause, and 
pursued his career as 
an outlaw, under the 
flimsy pretext of loy- 
alty tothe king. Many 
of his deeds of daring 
and adventures are pre- 
served by local histo- 
rians, among them the 
following : 

Meeting an old wo- 
man on her way to 
the city with her lit- 
tle stock of money to 
purchase supplies, she, 
little dreaming who he 
was, made known to 
him her fear of meet- 
ing Captain Fitz and 
being robbed of her 
fortune. Fitz heard 
her patiently, and 
then informed her that 
he was the man she 
dreaded, but her fear 
was groundless, as ke 
would scorn to wrong 
a defenceless woman. 
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Drawing from his pocket a purse well filled, he 
handed it to her and turned off into the woods, 
leaving the poor woman overcome with her adven- 
ture and her good fortune. 

On one oceasion about fifty men assembled, well 
armed, determined to take him dead or alive. 
After hunting him for some hours over the hills, 
they became weary and stopped at a tavern for 
rest and refreshment. While sitting in a room 
together, Fitz suddenly appeared among them, 
rifle in hand, declaring he would shoot the first 
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Samson of old, and many others of later times, he 
was betrayed by a woman, and the courage which 
had daunted multitudes proved useless and power- 
less to combat treachery. His Delilah was his 
mistress, who lived in a retired house in which she 
concealed his captors, who conveyed him to 
Chester, where he was tried, condemned and 
hanged. His courage and coolness remained with 
him to the last. 

As the train rapidly sweeps along through the 
beautiful valley, thickly studded with farm-houses, 

















ARDMORE STATION. 


man that moved. Calling for a glass of rum, 
which he drank, he walked backward some paces 
with his rifle presented, then wheeling he took to 
his heels and was soon out of sight, leaving the 
company of pursuers stupefied with amazement. 
In some of his adventures his enemies did not 
escape so easily. 
entrapped or captured those who he thought had 
wronged him, and binding his prisoner toa tree 
flogged him severely. It does not appear that he 
ever wantonly deprived any one of life. 
dividual warfare was waged to revenge what he 
considered his individual wrongs, and from his 
point of view he waged it honorably. The col- 


lectors of public money were the special objects of | 


his vengeance, and all he could capture or extort 
from them he considered lawful prey. But like 


On more than one occasion he | 


This in- | 


and everywhere showing evidence of the thrift ot 
its inhabitants, the hillsides clothed in verdure 
from the chestnut trees which thickly cover them, 
we soon reach Oakland, near which are some ex- 
tensively worked marble quarries producing white 
marble used for architectural purposes. Two iron- 
ore mines are also near by. The road here passes 
through the great Chester Valley, a distance of 
nearly twenty miles, affording a most charming 
succession of views. 

Malvern is the point of junction with the branch 
railroad leading to West Chester. The view from 
this point is very extensive, being the highest 
point reached before commencing to descend into 
the Chester Valley, and is only fifteen feet lower 
| than the Gap Station, which is the highest point 
' between the Schuylkill and Susquehanna rivers. 
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About half a mile southwest of Malvern the 
treacherous and disastrous surprise of a detach- 
ment of the American army 
Wayne, occurred on 


under 
the night of September 


2oth, 1777, known in history as the ‘‘ Paoli Mas- | 
After the battle of Brandywine, Wash- | 
ington withdrew across the Schuylkill River, and | 
sent General Wayne, with a force of fifteen hun- | 
dred men, to join General Smallwood and annoy | 


sacre.’’ 


the rear of the enemy, then advancing toward | 


Philadelphia. Wayne, on the night of the mas- 


sacre, had encamped his detachment in a very re- 





THE CONNECTING 


tired position, near the present monument, and at 
some distance from the public road. The British 
commander receiving information from the Tories 
of Wayne’s position, detached General Grey, a 
brave and desperate officer, to cut him off. Piloted 
by these Tories, who knew every defile and path- 
way, Grey stole his way through the woods, drove 
in the American pickets, and rushed upon the 
sleeping camp. Some volleys were fired by the 
Americans, but they were soon overpowered. 
General Grey, it is said, ordered his troops to give 
no quarter; and one hundred and fifty American 
soldiers were killed, many of them in cold blood, 
after all resistance was over. The enemy set fire 
to the straw of the camp, and some of the wounded, 
being unable to escape, perished in the flames. 
The whole American force must have been cut off 
and destroyed if Wayne had not preserved his 
coolness. He rallied a few detachments, who 


| 
General | 


2. 4“ 


withstood the shock of tle enemy and covered the 
| retreat of the others. 

The bodies of fifty-three Americans killed in 
this attack were found near the scene of action, 
and buried in one grave on the field. On the 2oth 
of September, 1817, forty years after the massacre, 
a monument, composed of a blue marble base and 
white marble pyramid, the whole being about 
eight feet high, was erected over their remains. 
This monument bears upon its four sides the fol- 
| lowing inscriptions: 

East side; ‘* This memorial, in honor of Revo- 
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lutionary patriotism, was erected September zoth, 
1817, by the Republican Artillerists of Chester 
County, aided by the contributions of their 
fellow-citizens.”’ West side: ‘* Sacred to the 
memory of the patriots who, on this spot, fell a 
sacrifice to British barbarity, during the struggle 
for American Independence, on the night of the 
zoth of September, 1777.’’ North side: ‘‘ The 
atrocious massacre which this stone commemor- 
ates was perpetrated by the British troops, under 
the immediate command of Major General Grey.’”’ 
South side: ‘‘ Here repose the remains of fifty- 
three American soldiers, who were the victims of 
cold-blooded cruelty in the well-known massacre at 
the Paoli, while under the command of Gen. An- 
thony Wayne, an officer whose military conduct, 
bravery and humanity, were equally conspicuous 
| throughout the Revolutionary war.”’ 
The monument is reached after a short walk 
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through the fields from Malvern Station. It stands 
in the centre of the grave in which the slaughtered 
heroes were buried, in the southeast corner of a 
large field owned and used by the military organi- 
zations of Chester County for parades and en- 
campments. The grave itself is about sixty feet 
long by twenty wide, is surrounded by a stone 


about 
feet 

high, and 

is covered 
with smooth, green sward. The entire scene of 
the memorable conflict is probably the best pre- 
served of any that marked the progress of the 
Revolutionary war, and no doubt will always re- 
main a sacred shrine to the citizens of a free 
country. 3ut, unfortunately, the relic-hunters 
have so battered and broken the monument that 
its outlines are destroved and portions of the 
inscriptions effaced. Unless soon protected and 


wall 
es two 


restored, it promises, before another half cen- | 


tury has elapsed, to crumble entirely away under 
the combined attacks of vandalism and time. 

The next station below Malvern around which 
any interest clusters, is Paoli. This has long been 
celebrated as a hostelrie, always owned and occu- 
pied by the descendants of one family. 
said that when the old Columbia Railroad was 





It was | 


first built it was designedly made so crooked, that 
the officers and engineers might always have a 
good tavern to stop at each night, ‘and the Eagle, 
Paoli, Green Tree, and Steamboat were then 
places of mark. 

Eastward of the Eagle Station we enter Dela- 
ware County, another rich and fertile agricultural 
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district. We now also discover greater evidences 
of agricultural display and adornment in the 
surrounding country. The grounds around the 
stations are planted with flowering, shrubbery and 
other plants; the banks nicely sodded ; the grass 
closely and evenly cut, appearing almost like 
velvet as we pass by. The stations are exceed- 
ingly handsome and well built, and show rare 
good taste on the part of the Company in their 
construction. Especially is this the case at Bryn 
Mawr, which in our opinion is one of the hand- 
somest rural stations in this country. Here is 
also a large, well-arranged and well managed hotel, 
which offers most excellent inducements to summer 
boarders, and is generally well patronized, All 
around this point are many very handsome and at- 
tractive residences, the homes of numerous business 
and professional men doing business in the city. 

At Overbrook, another very pretty station, we 
enter the city limits ; soon our train draws into the 
West Philadelphia depot, and our brief tour and 
rambles on the rail are at an end. 
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By CARL 


CHAPTER II]. ON BOARD THE STEAMER. 

On the third day we went on board our ship 
and put out in the stream, and bade adieu to 
our kind friends who had been unremitting in at- 
tention to us. Mr. Reed had duly introduced us 
to Captain Ryerson, who, in turn, presented to us 
the doctor, purser, and first-officer, then placed us 
in care of the stewardess, and for the time being 
his duty was done. 

It being early in the season of 1850, the travel- 
ling public were not aroused yet. There were 
only seventy-five passengers, and we had no diffi- 
culty in securing a large family state-room amid- 
ship, in one corner of which was a cubby, as Leon 
called it, for Jane. Everything promised well for 
health and comfort. The stewardess having in- 
formed me that I was the only single woman on 
board, Annie forthwith named me the ‘‘ lucky sin- 
gle woman,’’ whom she was afraid would cost her 
She had not 


dear before the voyage was ended. 
before realized the weight of responsibility at- 
tached to being married and playing chaperone to 


a single woman in a mixed company. The amus- 
ing part of it was that Annie with the weight of 
twenty-one years, was a little sylphlike blonde, 
fragile as a reed, with a particularly passive gentle 
bearing, winning in the extreme; but not by any 
means suggestive of being able to bear responsi- 
bilities; while I was pronounced by my Uncle 
Endicott to be ‘self-reliant enough, well able to 
take care of myself and Annie too.’’ This, from 
any one else than the dear heart that I knew loved 
me well, would have been a doubtful compliment ; 
as it was, I was entirely satisfied, and although in- 
experienced as a child, had no apprehension that 
I needed more than instinct to guide me. 

As the steamer moved slowly out of the Mersey, 
I made a rapid inspection of the passengers on 
deck. With a few exceptions they were mer- 
chants returning from buying goods from Europe 
for the American and Canadian market, and in- 
surance or mercantile agents. Captain Kelvin 
(with only one arm) and lady, of the British 
army; Mrs. Furness, from New Orleans; Judge 
Selden and lady, from Nova Scotia; Mrs. Penfold, 
a young bride (she also in Captain. Ryerson’s 
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care), going to join her husband in Montreal ; 
Captain Hall, royal marines; some French ladies 
and their husbands, whose names I do not remem- 
ber. The Rev. John Hardy, bound for Western 
Canada, brought to a close the inventory given 
me by the dapper little Doctor Bent, whose duties 
were not pressing just yet, and who, like almost all 


| gentlemen at sea, could not show kindness enough 


to the ladies. We soon had to dispense with his 
attentions, however, for as we felt the short swell 
of the channel, faces began to grow white, and 
one after another suddenly remembered a wrap 
or something they needed from their state-rooms, 
and which they preferred going after themselves 
to allowing their officious friends to get for them. 
Strange to say, that no matter how interesting the 
conversation they had so abruptly interrupted, 
they did not return to finish it or apologize, some 
of them remaining away for days, and when they 
were again visible, were so testy, that no matter 
how politely you put it, it was unwise to say ‘‘ had 
they been ill?’’ as it really would appear. Of 
course they were ‘‘ Perfectly well, thank you—ill! 
oh, dear no!”’ 

The secret was not long a mystery to our little 
party ; Annie was one of the very first to succumb, 
and papa’s little ‘‘ comforts’’ unwillingly gave up 
their tribute to Neptune. I myself was very strong, 
and seldom felt ill while I could remain in the 
open air; it was certainly a great trial to remain 
below deck; but that, I maintained, was only in 
consequence of the suffocating odor of paint—the 
ship being quite new. Eight bells sounded four 
o’clock, the hour for dinner. On this, the first 
day, Annie did not make an appearance. I had 
been introduced to Mrs. Penfold, so we went 
together. On ascending the companion-way, the 
captain politely awaited us at the saloon door, 
and took us to our allotted seats, which were in- 
dicated by the usual dinner-table card at each 
place. My vis-a-vis, it appeared, was to be a 
gentleman who stood.waiting for his seat, which 
was occupied by an immense pompous fellow with 
hay-colored hair, red beard, and a very red face. 
i had noticed this strange individual, with some 
surprise, attempting to intercept the captain’s arm 
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as he offered it to me on entering, and interpose his 
own, in a familiar sort of way. The captain hesi- 
tated, as much as to say, ‘‘ Which do you accept ?”’ 
I, of course, conceiving no possible choice, gladly 
took his. A little confusion was occasioned by 
the steward presenting this gentleman with his 
card and number of a seat at the extreme foot of 
the long tables, far away from any ladies; on this 
he cast a dark, wicked glance at the captain and 
the other gentlemen, while sneering and muttering 
some unintelligible anathema, as he found he was 
obliged to pass on. 

My vis-a-vis took his own seat, and I was almost 
paralyzed when I looked up to see—Mr. Thorn- 
ton! How could I bear it! How should I treat 
him? Certainly as a stranger; there was nothing 
left for me to do. What had brought him to 
America, from-whom in my secret heart I was 
running away ? or rather I was fleeing from myself 
on his account. I should as soon have expected 
to see ‘* Hamlet’s father.” 

It was evident how thoughtful had been the ar- 
rangements made as to suitability and fitness of 
things at that table. Captain Hall sat next, and 


opposite Mrs. Penfold ; he was on his way to marry 
a lady he had engaged himself to when attached 
to the North American Squadron, at that time de- 


tailed at Halifax. I shall never forget how I 
blessed this gentleman on that day for the way he 
absorbed general attention, so that my distress 
was not observed. It was perfectly refreshing to 
see with what a zest and gusto he talked and ate 
his food. An ‘old salt,’’ he had no troubles of 
conscience as to whether the sea agreed with him 
or not. I can see him now sipping the richest 
soups, and crunching thickly-buttered biscuit, with 
olives, to prepare his palate for the hock and 
claret, which flowed generously about him. He 
was what my brother would have called a ‘‘ hearty 
sea-dog’’ to perfection. A most valuable conver- 
sationalist, too, who with the captain at our head, 
kept up a constant current of repartee, badinage, 
and table-talk of more weighty interest. Every 
possible traveller’s story and bit of fun was re- 
served for the dinner-table, very pleasant to re- 
member. On this first day of our meeting, when 
the cloth was being removed, and the gentlemen 
had bowed and filled glasses to the ladies of their 
preference, a steward approached with a decanter, 


wine with me. 














Bainbridge’’ in surprise. I glanced down the line 
of faces, and away off, who should be bowing until 
he almost dipped his beard in the jelly-dish, but 
this obnoxious, florid-faced stranger. I colored 
with vexation, and throwing the card in the cloth 
in the course of removal, waved the decanter away. 
The captain looked at me anxiously, and said: 

‘* Miss Davenport, I am sorry to have deprived 
you of the society of your friend; but I could 
not’’—here he hesitated as if he might have in- 
tended, ‘‘ not have that man at my table.’’ I ex- 
claimed in astonishment, and with all the dignity 
I could assume : 

‘IT am quite unable to understand how you, 
Captain Ryerson, can imagine that person to be a 
friend of mine. I never saw him before.”’ 

‘‘Ah! I thought it could not be! I beg a thou- 
sand pardons! I begin to understand it now.’’ 

He flushed scarlet with anger, and said, in an- 
swer to inquiring looks all around, ‘‘I beg you to 
note, that man is a mutinous fellow; he has sailed 
with me before, and always gives me trouble 
of some sort. He has found, by inspecting the 
lists, that my young lady ward here is travelling, 
as he supposes, without a gentleman attendant, and 
he has taken a fancy to establish himself in that 
capacity.” 

**Miss Davenport, will you allow me to enlist 
my good friend Mr. Thornton as your knight fro 
zem., while I am on duty? I only give her over 
on these terms, mind Tom!’’ I turned a look on 
Mr. Thornton, half-frightened, half-reproachful, 
and wholly bewildered. I saw an expression in 
his face which startled me; his eyes glittered; he 
was agitated with strong emotion. My trembling 
lips were hardly able to frame the reply that was 
expected. At last I managed to say, ‘‘I will 
gladly accept any friend of yours, captain; and 
while I am sorry to give trouble to both of you, 
it is evident I shali need your protection, for it is 
necessary for me to be as much as possible on 
deck.” 

Mr. Thornton was evidently incensed at my not 
knowing him, but only said, quietly, ‘‘ Believe me, 
I shall be delighted to serve Miss Davenport, and 
beg she will command me at all times.’’ This 
with a searching look of reproach. After dinner 
we walked on deck for a while, then I betook my- 


self to our private room, and was completely 
and presented a card ; some one wanted to drink | 


I took the card and read, ‘‘ Robert 


diverted from agitating thoughts by the dear chil- 
dren. Daisy, climbing to her accustomed place 








l- 


ing 
was 
will 
and 
you, 
it is 
- on 


r not 
-me, 
and 
This 
inner 


 my- 
etely 

chil- 
place 





upon my lap, said, ‘‘ Katie, I wants oo to heed to 
me; now, rec’ly, will 00?” 

**Why in such a hurry, Daisy ?”’ 

‘Oh! coz those peoples up stairs will git oo 
away a’dan, and I sall sure to cry; coz ma’s sick, 
and I’s lonesome.”’ 
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‘« Dear little pet,’’ I said, ‘‘ give me five kisses | 


to stay, then; next time we will go together, and 
you shall see the pretty cradles the waves make, 
with curly tops to them. But where is Leon?”’ 

‘*Jane take’d him to see ze big irons do up 
an down, and ze men’s ki’ming up wis lots of 
but’tets. “Iwas fi’tened an com’d bat a’den.”’ 

‘Shall I tell you about ‘ Froggy would a woo- 
ing go?’”’ 

“No, not dat. I wants Dame Pott and pussy. 
Fo’gys an’ yat’s is sut dirty tings.’’ 


Katie, do tell us a fairy story, with ghosts in it.”’ 

‘* What is dosts ?’’ said Daisy. 

**Oh!”’ said Leon, ‘fa man without any meat 
on. Only think, our Isaac used to be frightened 
at them! 
neither ; if they could punch, they could’nt feel 
anybody ; what fun! 
know. Its only like people’s shadows when the 
sun shines. 
He got on his visible coat, and played ghost round 
those giants as hurt the ladies. 


Things as can’t see, nor touch you | 
They would’nt catch me, I | 


‘Jack the Giant Killer’s the fellow!’ | 


There’s a nasty | 


big man up stairs as I’d like to play Jack round. | 


Would’nt I cut off his big woolly head. He 


stares at me, and he got hold of my hand, and | 


wanted to take me way from Jane; he gave her 
some sugar-barley, and said he’d got some beau- 
ties for me in his room. I tell’d him our Katie 
had better sugar-barleys at our place. Those 
other fellows laughed at me, and tell’d him he 
had’nt a ghost of a chance there; he said he had, 
tho’ they’d see. I wish my pa’d lick that fellow ; 
guess he’d find pa had meat on, and bone too.”’ 

** My dear child,’’ I said, thoughtfully, ‘‘ you 
must keep with mamma and I; you were a good 
boy not to go with that man ; always ask us whom 
to make friends with.” 

** Katie, dear, let us all go on deck. 
air would give me strength,’’ said Annie, on the 
second morning. ‘‘I am a little better now, and 
can enjoy my convalescence in less sickly fashion 
up stairs. I am not likely to stay long, though. 
Jane, give me a glass of Captain Ryerson’s cham- 
pagne, with ice in it.”’ 


| tinently removed his hat. 
Here Leon coming in, said, ‘‘Oh! how nice! | 
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I had been the only one of the lady passengers 
| who had not given way to ma/ de mer, but I felt that 
| [had better go on deck, for although we had had fine 
steaming so far, and not rough water, I must not 
abuse my chances of health by staying a moment 
below that I could help in that stifling atmosphere. 
When we went up the captain welcomed us cordi- 
ally; he rallied Annie about her rueful counte- 
nance, which was pale and faded enough after the 
uncomfortable night the little lady had spent. He 
showed he was quite concerned for us, although he 
said little about it. Salutations and camp-stools 
| were presented to us by the dozen. We found all 
very pleasant. I looked around presently to see 
if my persecutor was near. Ah! there he was; 
and as I turned my eyes in his direction, he imper- 
I instinctively started, 
and was bracing my courage up to look uncon- 
cerned, when I was conscious of a low voice near 
me, saying, ‘‘ Will Miss Davenport like to walk?’’ 
and how my heart leaped, when Mr. Thornton 
offered his arm, with that chivalrous deportment 
due to any woman. I avoided his eye, as I as- 
sented ; but the firm pressure, silently given, the 
decided step and exulting mien, spoke volumes 
_ of secure possession. I steeled myself to look at 

him indifferently; it wanted more than human 
strength, and was a complete failure. His tall, 
well-knit muscular frame, careless high-bred air, 
frank face, with its breadth of brow, the eye that 
seemed to read my inmost soul at a glance, and 
made me realize the hand of iron in the glove of 


| velvet, were all there ; handsomest of all the hand- 


some men I had ever seen; delight of my eyes ; 
what a crown of glory he would have been to my 
life. But, oh, God! it were better so. I should 
have forgotten the Creator in worshipping the crea- 
ture. And then an older remembrance swept over 
me; a hand ungloved to fasten my ermine cloak, 
and a wohderful ring scattering light from his deli- 
cate fingers. That glorious diamond again flashed 
in my face. I remembered he once told me it was 
his mother’s; it had been worn by all the Thorn- 


| ton brides—from mother to son, from son to wife; 


I think the | 








he had then tried if it would fit my finger, and 
left it there. I had sent it home again at the time 
of our separation, fateful talisman, to be worn by 
his bride. It would not fit me, his father had 
decreed; and it was truly so. He may easily 
ignore in the pale, serge-clad companion, the bril- 
liant being who floated on his arm, in enchanting 
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circles, amid music, and incense, and lustre, glow- 
ing cheek, silky tresses, raiment of azure satin, 


in my bosom and hair. I had been pronounced 
the belle of that gay scene. 

This will never do! by the shades of my ances- 
tors, where is my self-respect? He himself must 
scorn me if he suspects one tittle of this weakness. 
Is it not enough that I am rejected as unfit for 
him, because I have no dower to entitle me to his 
status of society? I am now a mere proscribed 
dependent. 
by him! 
Ah! but would I, if I could, have him make a 
sacrifice so great? What am I, weighed in the 
balance? How would I bear through life the 
rueing? Poor idiot! he is not likely to test me. 
We walked the deck, remarked the Welsh Moun- 
tains in the distance, just sinking out of sight. I 
was oppressed by a weight of sadness, which made 
it impossible to be cheerful. 

I was very thankful that I was relieved of my 
promise to entertain the little ones, by Captain 
Hall and Mrs. Furness, who enlivened the group 
surrounding Annie by their kindly frolic with my 
pets; so much were they occupied that I was for- 
gotten. 

Two bells sounded the hour for lunch. Jane 
took the children to the ladies’ cabin, where every 
care was given for their comfort. Captain Ryer- 
son took Annie; Captain Hall, Mrs. Penfold; my 
vis-a-vis claimed me with a determined right, and 
we proceeded to the saloon. On the way we 
passed Mr. Bainbridge, who had been holding an 
open umbrella to shelter himself from the wind as 
he attempted to read a paper of some kind ; just at 
this moment the umbrella slipped from his hand 
and fell back, and in his effort to regain it he lost 
his footing in the roll of the ship, and sat himself 
down in the midst of the umbrella, smashing all 
the ribs, and he, lying among the ruins like an in- 
glorious Marius, right in our path. The circum- 
stance was so ludicrous that I could not restrain a 
little laugh. Indeed, it was general. At this, a 
sudden cloud like a danger-signal overshadowed 
his coarse face, and turning on us, he said: 

**What are you laughing about? People some- 
times laugh before they win; but they always 
laugh afterwards. Iam not laughing now. I'll 
wait |” 

Mr. Thornton feigned not to hear him; but 
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whispering to me, ‘‘ Do not let this distress you ; 


| you are in jealous keeping, the captain is faith- 
my mother’s pearls, white japonica and jasmins | 


fully observant !’’ led me to my seat. But it was 
not an easy matter to feel at ease after that pecu- 


| liarly malicious look cast upon us on deck. That 





A tempting fiend whispered: ‘‘ Not | 
Is he not the disposer of his own life ?”’ | 





afternoon the weather changed; it came on a 
thick fog which continued until about eight in the 
evetiing, when it began to blow hard from the 
eastward, with a cloudy sky and quite dark. 

The attendance on board our English steam- 
ships everybody knows to be excellent ; but every- 
body does not know what it is to be the ‘only 
single woman.’’ At first I felt embarrassed, then 
offended, then laughed outright, it was so ridicu- 
lous. The bill of fare was sent to our room ona 
salver, by a deferential lackey, half an hour before 
every meal; temptations of dainties were urged 
upon us if we did not appear ; luncheons were sent 
to us on deck. Decanters, with cards, followed 
us in all directions. One invitation was very ac- 
ceptable; it was, to use at all times, a cozy state- 
room on deck, where we could take the air with- 
out being exposed to too much of it. This from 
the captain, and a pleasant little gentleman named 
Kirkpatric, who volunteered to read to us from 
the poets, Goethe, Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dick- 
ens and others, when we felt too indolent to read 
for ourselves; but whose kind attentions from 
being too fulsome really became wearisome, and 
much to my chagrin one day, when my sense of 
politeness had been strained beyond mercy in lis- 
tening to our tireless entertainer, and too easily 
reclining on the cushions, I caught myself nap- 
ping, and, with a severely reproachful look, he 
caught me too. I felt sorry to be so ungrateful 
and ill-bred, for I really, of all things, enjoyed 
the beauties of thought he labored to obtain our 
appreciation of; but I could only plead “I was 
tired,’’? which was such a sorry compliment to 
him, that in revenge, he immediately sent for a 
tray of refreshments with an invitation to Mr. 
Thornton to join us, thereby inferring, with a 
gravity which hinted of contempt, that perhaps 
that would please me better. 

**QOh! solitude, where are thy charms.’’ I 
could have told Alexander Selkirk that there was 
a possibility of craving what he lamented his re- 
pletion of. How I did wish this excellent man 
was a Quaker, and believed in the power and sig- 
nification of silence, sometimes. If good people 
would only time their efforts, and adapt them to 








circumstances, how much more poe they ry | 
do. I did wish I could fee these kind people to | 
let me be still. 

This little parlor was a comfortable nook ; it was | 
amidship, and opened on the quarter-deck just 
by the wheel, where, from the open door, we 
could feel ourselves part of the company without 
being too much exposed to the public gaze. 


in the saloon, Captain and Mrs. Kelvin invited us | 
to join them in some vocal music. 
sang with much artistic taste, and her cultivated 
soprano, joined with Mrs. Penfold’s exquisite alto, 


My hands lovingly found their place on the keys 
(1 was idolatrous about music). Thus an hour | 
or two passed very agreeably. We noticed sev- 
eral groups at cards at the extreme end of the | 
long saloon, and one quartette were perceptibly 
excited in angry dispute; the conspicuous figure 
of Bainbridge caught my eye as the offending 
party. On the entrance of ladies, of course, 
voices hushed. Mrs. Furness whispered, ‘‘ gamb- 


ling ! some one is cheating.’’ 


Another day! The captain had his hands full 
with the ship and his charts, and the care of 
Annie and myself fell naturally to Mr. Thornton’s 
lot. 
patric, Mrs. Furness to the clergyman; Captain 
Hall took all in turn. As for our gallant he made 
no secret of finding the duty fate had set him any- 
thing but a painful one. 

I had no control of these circumstances, and for 
the time was obliged to drift with the tide. It 
would only be for two weeks, and then over. I 
felt a bitter repining that it was hard—too hard— 
to be again brought so near to this man; again 
to suffer the hidden pain of parting. Were my 
best instincts always to be so crushed and thwarted? 
Were my best powers of heart and mind to be so 
completely wasted? I did not believe I should 
ever again find a creature so nearly akin. He 
suited me to the finest fibre of my nature. 

We were constantly thrown together. Friend- 
ships, it is well known, quicken in a week at sea, 
which would take a year on shore to mature. His 
converse was fascinating in the extreme; he had 
a wealthy, original soul, with capabilities of no 
ordinary kind, well-trained and cultivated. He 
drew me out without my being conscious of it. 
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To him I could always appear at my best. Does 
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not every one ane the same sympathies and 


| antipathies in the living of our several lives, that 


were now impressing their force on me? To some 
we. can give forth a flow of speech and freedom of 
thought, like a casket unlocked with its treasures 
broadcast ; while to other minds we are sealed, 
and feel difficulty in expressing the most common- 


| place ideas. 
In the evening, as there was a fine pianoforte | 


CHAPTER IV. A STORM AT SEA. 
DINNER passed with its usual donmots and plea- 


| santry, but only a few ladies remained on deck. The 


| ship began to feel the rising winds, which were dead 
and several fine bass voices, made sweet harmony. | 


ahead, with a cross sea. The motion suggested to 
Mrs. Penfold and myself that anything was better 
than going below. So we got our warmest hoods 
and cloaks, and determined to brave the wind as 
long as we prudently could. There was some- 
thing exhilarating in briskly walking up and down 
the saloon deck, then leaning over the taffrail, and 
watching the tumult of the waters, through which 
the iron wheels had cloven a way ; there was some- 
thing new every time we gazed. ‘The high ridge 
that ran rearward from the wheel, marked the out- 
ward boundary of a triangular space of watery 
commotion, in which a thousand delicate shapes 


| and shaduws of beauty in a moment dashed and 
Mrs. Penfold had been assigned to Mr. Kirk- | 


receded. Through all I heard the swash of the 
wheel-beaten waters, and the slow whisper of the 
foam that twisted and writhed and frisked, then 
rushed behind and united to form the flecks on the 
long undulating serpent-like wake. First, I felt 
soothed and dreamy, then I realized, with a thrill, 
that the sea had us in its terrible grip, with noth- 
ing but a few planks between us and the wonderful 
mysterious bottom. The monster thing, of which 
I felt myself a part, plunged headlong on, every 
swoop, down, down, harrowing my nervous sys- 
tem ; every upheaving giving momentary relief. 
I shuddered and turned away from contemplating 
this hungry deep, hiding my eyes, and feeling inex- 
pressibly my own littleness and the exceeding great- 
ness and power of the Creator of the universe. Doc- 
tor Darwin’s lines occurred to me with much force: 
“Dull Athiest! could a giddy dance 

Of atoms lawless hurled 

Construct so wonderful, so wise, 

So harmonize a world. 


Presumptuous wretch! thyself survey, 
That lesser fabric scan.” 


My eyes filled with tears. I turned for human 
sympathy. Mrs. Penfold was conversing with 
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Captain Ryerson. I thought myself alone. I 
had been standing for some time, and turned, with 
a tired gesture, to look for a seat. Mr. Thornton 
was near enough to answer my look. I never 
wanted long anything he could do for me. 
was only waiting, evidently, until I had done 
thinking and wished to speak, looking at me very 
much as I had been looking at the water, and 
seeming with his intent eyes to read my thoughts. 
He brought a camp-stool and placed it for me 
without speaking, turning his head partly away. 
I was surprised at his manner, and thought he was 
ruffled at something. 
you ; I give you too much trouble.’’ He turned, 
and bent over me; passionately pressing my hand 
to his lips, he muttered, under his breath, ‘I 
should like to be troubled so forever.’’ I looked 
at him with a sudden change to shyness, drew my- 
self in, and away from him. Feeling it better to 
leave, I got up, and walked without haste or turn- 
ing to the companion-way, and went below out of 
his sight. 

The night came, and the storm. How the 
steamer plunged and heaved ; how distressing the 
sensation when we were in the trough of the 
waves, and were, in nautical parlance, ‘‘ shipping 


. . . . ' 
seas’’ every minute; the quivering occasioned by | 


the machinery, and the dashing of water overhead, 
made it difficult to believe we were not going 


down; a peculiar rushing noise, as though the | 


waters were engulfing us, alarmed me very much. 


It was occasioned, the captain assured me next | 


morning, by the air coursing between the boilers. 
Whether he was chaffing and laughing at my fears, 
I do not know to this day, for he loved a joke, 
and got us to hurry up on deck one day to see 
some ‘‘ young whales,’’ whose gambols we looked 
at with open-eyed wonder—the “ whales’’ proved 
to be only porpoises. 

This noise, however, precluded the possibility of 
much sleeep to the strongest. Many of the pas- 
sengers and even stewards were very sick. I had 
never been on the high seas before; my experi- 
ence having been confined to the English Channel, 
between Dover and Calais. The dear children 
slept through it all. We had sent Jane down to 
the steerage to take care of and comfort a poor 
young mother whose baby had died, and whose 
melancholy burial at sea we had witnessed the day 
before. 

The ladies’ cabin, or sitting-room, had one door 


He | 


I said, lightly, ‘* Thank | 


| just opposite that of our state-room ; in it all the 
| ladies who were at all able to be up were congre- 
| gated to sympathize, their husbands being in the 
| saloon alone, watching operations on deck. Bang 
and clatter went china and glass in all directions, 
such a commotion as is only known at sea. All 
the couches were occupied in the cabin; the one 
nearest the door by Mrs. Selden. I kept watch 
and ward between Annie, who was almost para- 
lyzed with fear, and the little ones across the nar- 
row corridor. In all our trouble some very laugh- 
able incidents occurred. Judge Selden had been 
in frequently to see if we were all right, and tuck- 
ing his wife comfortably in a railway rug (for it 
was cold, and we were not allowed any fires), had 


| left again for up stairs. I wrapped myself up and 





| took a corner couch; Annie took a sitting posture ; 
| after a while Mrs. Selden complained of being un- 

able to remain recumbent, and invited Annie to 
| 


| 
| change with her; she accepted gladly, saying she 
| 


thought she could sleep; so the change was 
| effected, little dreaming of the serious consequen- 


ces. After the usual hour, half-past eleven, the 

lights were extinguished—all but one, in the cor- 
| ridor, near the captain’s state-room, which threw 
a very faint glimmer in the cabin, not enough to 
distinguish each other. By-and-by, as most of us 
| were feeling inclined to doze, tired from the over- 
| excitement, a dreadful scream from Annie made 
the cabin ring! and I darted to her side to see— 
| what! A man kneeling beside her, and saying, 
‘* My dear! my dear! what alarms you?”’ in the 
wildest manner. It was the Judge; and lo! he 
had been kissing Annie in mistake for his wife, 
whom he had left on that couch an hour before. 
| How was the poor gentleman to know of the 

change of places? His distress and apologies were 
| ludicrous. In spite of her vexation, Annie had to 
| join Mrs. Selden in immoderate laughter. The 
| joke was too good to be kept secret. The other 

ladies had to tell their husbands, notwithstanding 
| our entreaties that they would not; and the dig- 
nified Judge and Annie had to stand a perfect 
charge of raillery during the entire voyage. The 
| captain would not be satisfied without having 
heavy reimbursements in consideration of his ac- 
countability to the lady’s husband ; nothing less 
than articles of indulgence to commit any crime 
he might choose when in Halifax, and be insured 
discharge from the courts. It was an affront even to 
me, her friend and relative, and my accepted cham- 








pion, Mr. Thornton, insisted on being ‘‘ hushed 
up’’ in some way, to be decided on by the guests 
at our table. Woe to the poor Judge! he had 
severe penance to pay for that unfortunate dis- 
play of innocent affection. Another victim was 
made that night. Mrs. Furness, in her terror at 
the disturbances of the peace around her, had made 
a sudden tour of discovery as to what had become 
of the rest of us. Her state-room was farther aft 
than ours, and the gallery passing to it formed 
the side of what was called the ‘‘ gentleman’s 
cabin,’’ or rather sitting-room. In her haste, Mrs. 
Furness had forgotten to remove from her head a 
well-known covering of perennial fashion. Alas! 
the gentlemen spied her, and the jests perpetrated at 
her expense about the simplicity of her head-dress 
were dreadful; although, of course, not in the 
least ill-bred or unkind. She, being a clever, witty 
woman, parried them with great spirit and mirth. 
At breakfast next morning, Mr. Thornton’s man- 
ner had somewhat changed ; he was not so plea- 
sant, and found less to say to me, or rather, he 
seemed to find talking to me less easy, and haugh- 
tily to question whether what subjects came in his 
way were worth while discussing. He would say 
a word to me now and then. I answered him in- 
differently. He would then address himself to other 
ladies ; but I felt that although his back was gener- 
ally towards me, he was rarely so far away but he 
heard everything Isaid. He was, if possible, more 
watchful of my comfort than ever. And in spite 
of my strongest effort of will, I found I wanted 
something when he was not near. He became a 
necessity to me; my eye sought him the first when 
I came on deck; I never wanted to stay where he 
was not. Why was this? I engaged the atten- 
tion of Rev. John Hardy, and tried to be satisfied 
with it; but signally failed. I put myself under 
rigid discipline, and resolved to punish my roving 
will and thereby cure it. Two days passed in 
siow torture to me; I wished for our journey’s 
end, and yet dreaded it. Even the new Tenny- 
son he sent me to read was laid aside unopened. 
I could give no thought to anything but only what, 
in my infidelity, I called my fate. I felt that he 
was only wanting the opportunity to speak to me 
again. My judgment said, austerely, ‘‘ Allow no 
soft advances, for you are not proof against them, 
and will betray your weakness.’’ I must refuse 
him, and how hard it was. Had I capability to 
hold his love—if he asked me to? Would it not 
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be sure to wear out under a mountain pressure of 
conservative influences, and the disapproval of his 
family. A wife’s position is always a false one, 
unless a man can be proud of her; and a man must 
be very good if he does not presume upon any 
advantages in his relations with womankind. 

One day I was leaning on the taffrail, and turn- 
ing round found he was beside me. 
his eye, he came nearer, and said: 

‘*T want you to come with me.” 

I felt my cheek flush, and turned on him like a 
combatant. ‘‘Indeed,”’ said I. 

‘*T only state the case ; you can do as you please.” 

His entreating look belied his harsh tone. I let 
him make me a comfortable place with the rugs, 
out of the wind, he sat by me a long time enter- 
taining me with a quiet talk ; it was too much like 
old times. He was full of information, had read 
and travelled much. He wassilent awhile. Now, 
I thought, an explanation is coming, and the agony 
to repulse him will kill me. At last he said: 

‘*Oh, but you are cruel, Catherine!’’ and at- 
tempted to recline his head on my shoulder; his 
face gave weight to his words. 

I gently withdrew from the loving attitude, re- 
moved his head, and said: 

‘**Am I? I am very sorry! You have been 
very kind to me. I would not give you pain. 
But you know well, you must not address me thus. 
I thought you knew enough about me. I ought 
to have told you before my present circumstances. 
I am here as ‘companion’ to my cousin’s wife. I 
am merely a dependent, you see; “iterally a ser- 
vant. I always wish to be true to myself, and 
certainly shall obey the dictates of my self-respect 
and registered pledge, by being thus true to you.’’ 

He did not answer; but giving me a look so 
bitterly reproachful it cut me to the quick, he rose 
and walked the deck as if to keep himself warm. 

Oh, the pain, the agony! Here was a man after 
my own heart. Yes; I owned the humiliating 
truth to myself, I loved him? Yes; madly loved 
him. Why had fate been so hard with me? Were 
I only rich, I would bring him to my feet; but I 
am only poor and dependent ; he shows the white 
feather already; it is plain his pride cannot stand 
the test. 

Ah! well, he might have said one kind word! 
But happily he does not know how he can make 
me suffer. The doctor was with me when he re- 
turned. 


On catching 
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‘* How are you, Thornton? You look spoiling 


for a fight. Tell me, how is it you are travelling 
to America, when you should be at home in the 
House of Commons? Why, may I ask, was that 
nomination refused? Let Parliament slip by you! 
or do you aspire to the coming papacy? 
Heathcote has it ; he'll keep it.”’ 

** And welcome, for all my opposition ; I do not 
covet the honor. When a man’s dead, he must 
bury himself somewhere. ‘’Je suis das, ’7e suis 
mort, laisse mot dormir.’’’ And he sat down in 
a kind of bitter lassitude. 

** Nonsense, said the doctor ; ‘* you’re bilious! 
I recommend that you give way to sea-sickness. I 
think by the threatening sky, that you will very 
likely succumb to it to-night without my advice.”’ 

** Your diagnosis is unsound. 
well.’’ 

‘‘But you are snapping and growling, as Leon 
would say, eh! Miss Davenport ?”’ 

‘* For ’tis their nature to,’’ said I, quoting from 
the nursery. ‘* The fiat of the leech is not to be 
disputed by emperors, and I commit you to a 
mental straight-jacket. 


Now 


I am perfectly 


You are in a dangerous 
state, sir! There is fever in your eyes—daggers 
of it. Here’s Miss Davenport; will you consent 
to let my friend expend these shafts on you? He 
won’t improve until he has hit somebody.’’ 

‘* Your suggestion is not original, Doctor Bent. 
Mr. Thornton and I have had several tourneys 
already ; our lances are in rest now, are they not, 
Mr. Thornton ?”’ 

‘Ah! ah! I thought so !’’ laughed the doctor, 
as he left us. ‘* Vive la conqueror! Bon soir, 
Mademoiselle.’’ 

‘¢ Are all your gallants as free and easy?’’ said 
Mr. Thornton, angrily. 

‘*You are at liberty to make a notable excep- 
tion, Mr. Thornton,’’ flashed I. 

“If you would always be angry like this, Katie, 
I could bear it better.’’ 

‘* Miss Davenport, sir !’’ 

*« Pride, be still! not Miss Davenport. 
always Katie to me,”’ he said. 

There are times when words count for nothing ; 
a little motion of the lips to show that life goes 
on is only needed, and Hebrew or counting in 
in Choctaw would answer as well as good old 
English. 

I sustained myself in silence. 


Katie ; 


Who was this 


before him, with a gust of magnetic energy—the 
breeze was, by a contradiction, most dangerous. 
I had hard battle to wage against it, because one 
felt it was never unwholesome or malarious. 

I again determined that he should never suspect 
my secret, if I must needs have one. In a few 
days more he would have dropped out of my 
sight ; passed away from my life as he had done 
| before. Even if he thought he cared for me now, 
| would he not soon wake to the fact that I was 
but a burr upon his sleeve, and value me no 
more ? I had the life-work before me of an earnest, 
faithful woman, and I must live it. Still, some- 
thing whispered me, that this vision of what 
‘*might have been,’’ would cost me dear—the very 
**pound of flesh’’ before I had done. I found I 
had a vague consciousness of unconfessed hope, 
at which I felt abased. I hated myself for desir- 
ing that not undisputably mine. I crowded it 
down into a dark and stifling corner. I would 
not desire it. A thousand rapid plans echoed 
themselves upon my intention. Annie and Geofery 
would ere long return to England ; and so would 
he. His estate was only ten miles from my uncle’s 
place. I would not go back. I must forget his 
very existence, or I should never have strength to 
live, and do credit to myself. I will remain in 
the States. I will go out as governess, find sew- 
ing, teach music, work, work hard, I thought, 
until happiness could be found. ‘The present was 
all very delicious, but I must come down to the 
brown-bread-and-butter of life. The bitterest 
pang would be the consorting with inferior minds ; 
but this, alas! I must bear, remembering that vic- 
tory was to the brave. These thoughts nourished 
me like wine. While I revolved these ideas, my 
hand upon my eyes, for Mr. Thornton in vain 
tried to retain it, the hand was suddenly pressed 
closer, my head pulled upon one side, a little soft 
bundle brushed all about my face, and dear little 
Daisy bunched herself into my arms, clasping me 
around the neck. 

“T finded 00; where did oo he all iss time?”’ 
Jane was in attendance. I dismissed her, saying 
I would take care of Daisy. ; 

‘* Why, darling, you have been crying; what is 
the matter ?”’ 

‘*T lost my dolly; it is down’ded. I let her 
look out of ze ittle hole, and she tumbled in.” 
The little eyes began to fill with tears again. 








man to bear down difficulties, and sweep my will | 


‘* Never mind, pet ; I will make you another.” 
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‘‘But I wants it ’zactly like ‘ Prue;’ oo ’tant 
make it half so nice, wis ittle blue boots and 
striped stockings; my very own dolly, as sleeped 
wis me.”’ 

‘Hullo, Daisy ! see, I have got your dolly,’’ and 
little hurricane Leon swooped down upon our 
quiet corner. ‘‘ So don’t feel bad any more ; such 
a piece of work about an old wet doll !’’ 

*‘Oh! Iso gad; now I sant be lonesome any 
more ; how did se git up a’den?”’ 

‘‘Oh! that gentleman over there got it for me 
with my fish-hook ; lucky I brought it; it caught 
on some chains, as hangs round outside. Mind, 
don’t let it go over any more, won’t you ?”’ 

‘Dear old Prue!” and Leon’s last admonition 
was quite lost on Daisy in her delight; it was 
touching to see how she hugged that doll. 

** But, my child, she will make your little sack 
so wet; you will get chilled.’’ 

‘*What sal I do for a shawl to wap dolly in, 





while I dry her coes ?’’ 

‘Take my handkerchief, Daisy,’’ said Mr. | 
Thornton ; ‘‘and here is a clothesline for you to | 
dry dolly’s dress upon,’’ adjusting the bit of fish- | 
ing-line, which Leon had forgotten to remove, be- 
tween two stanchions at the side of us, first care- 
fully cutting off the hook. 

Prue’s wash was soon hung out, with the help 
of my pincushion, and dolly tenderly put to sleep, 
with a sweet little lullaby. 

‘Don’t oo mind; hush to seep. I won’t give 
zat ozer dolly one cake, only oo sal hasem. Oo 
sal seep in my ittle best tunk zat gandma gave 
me.’’ Dear little Daisy ; how could she ever live 
without that dolly? 

Presently the little face lifted from my shoulder, 
and she said, ‘‘ Katie, oo sing,’’ and I instinctively 
hummed, in a low tone: 

“ Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 

Mr. Thornton chimed in, 

“ A little deed of kindness, a little word of love, 
Would make my earth an Eden, like the Heaven above.” 

Daisy, tired of her late grief, closed her blue eyes, 
and, with a sigh of perfect contentment, left the 
troubles of her little world for the elysium of in- 
nocent dreams. 

**Bless the child,’’ said Mr. Thornton. ‘I 
wish this were an island, and nobody else lived 
upon it but Daisy and Katie and I.” 

“In that case I fear Daisy would not have cakes 
enough to satisfy her doll.’’ 





*‘T am tired of studying the bill of fare in 
advance of the repast. My soul is hungry!’’ he 
muttered. 

“Oh! there is the bell for a carnal refection, 
sir. The soul can disguise its cravings, but the 
poor, vulgar body will accept no compromise ; 
food it will have. I agree with you in the wish 
this were an island, as far as it afforded a chance 
to stand firmly. I want my tea, sir; and how am 
I to carry this darling, who is anything but ethe- 
real, while the ship pitches so ?”’ 

He took the little thing as lightly to his broad 
embrace as though she had been the small doll ; 
and Annie said, ‘‘ as tenderly as though he were a 
married man.’” We met mamma and Captain 
Ryerson coming to seek us. 

‘‘ Upon my word, Tom; Iadmire you! I never 
viewed you to such advantage, or knew until this 
moment that you were such a handsome man.”’ 

‘Handsome they that handsome do,’’ quoted 
mamma Annie. 

‘* You are pleased to be facetious, captain ; small 
comfort to me, for I find I am lost in my surround- 
ings, and have no identity of my own,’’ said Mr. 
Thornton. 

Then baby Daisy was taken by her maid, and 
we entered the saloon. After tea, when the 
tables were cleared, a few of us congregated for 
chess, bagatelle and music. I was enlisted to sing, 
and consented, on condition that a gentleman 
would precede me, while I swallowed a trochet, 
for I had been out in the wind a little too long to 
have confidence in my voice. Accordingly, Mr. 
Thornton pushed me aside, with playful impa- 
tience, and took the music-stool. There was no 
want of clearness in his deep, full voice, which 
vibrated with exquisite pathos, so expressive of 
more than the simple words uttered was it: 

*¢ Oh, wert thou in the could blast, 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee; 
Or did misfortune’s bitter storms 
Around thee blaw, around the blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom, 
To share it a’, to share it a’. 
Or were I in the wildest waste, 
Sae bleak and bare, sae bleak and bare, 
The desert were a paradise 
If thou wert there, if thou wert there ; 
Or were I monarch o’ the globe, 
Wi thee to reign, wi thee to reign, 
The brightest jewel in my crown, 
Wad be my queen, wad be my queen.” 
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On rising, he feigned to stumble with a lurch 
of the vessel, and, unnoticed by others, he caught 
my hand. He must have been near falling by 
the pressure he gave to steady himself. I felt 
the telltale blush mount to my brow, more from 
the look he gave me than the caress; I was sup- 
posed to think this mere accident. And deter- 
mined to make him believe I was obtuse, I said: 

‘** That is a very pretty thing you were singing, 
Mr. Thornton. How would it do as a trio? 
Suppose we try.”’ 

‘* Not now,’ he said, ‘‘ please; this is best as 
solo; we will have a duet, anon.”’ 

‘* How delicious!’’ said Mrs. Kelvin. 
did you not sing before, Mr. Thornton ?”’ 

**T do not often sing, Madame! and this is 
nothing but the old story—‘ never old! ever new!’ 
Now, your promise, Miss Davenport.’’ 

I seated myself, and my fingers were lazily ram- 
bling over the keys. Now, I played a bit of one 
of ‘* Mendelssohn’s wordless songs,’’ then a mys- 
terious snatch from ‘‘ Beethoven,’’ then I strayed 
off into Whittier’s ‘‘ Maud Muller’’ and her im- 
aginings: 


‘6 Why 


“ A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty, and love was law. 
Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, ‘ It might have been.’ 
Alas! for maiden! alas for judge, 
For rich repiner, and household drudge! 
For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these—* It might have been.’ 
Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies, 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 
And in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away.” 


‘**It is very sweet ; but do give us another, Miss 
Davenport,’’ said Mr. Kirkpatric. ‘‘ And I beg 
it may be more cheerful. Sad skies without, it 
should be good cheer within.’’ 

**In the hereafter, angels may roll the stone 
from this grief away,’’ hummed Mr. Thornton, 
pretending to criticise the music. Not a compli- 
ment of any kind, or sign of approval came from 
him. 

On hearing clang the ship’s eight bells, I re- 
marked the lateness of the hour, and that we had 
better retire. ‘‘ Come, Mrs. Endicott! good-night 
all!’’ And I fled so hastily that my cousin could 
not overtake or understand me. I apologized as 
I best might; only one idea was clear to my mind. 
Mr. Thornton loved me, and was at war with pis 





pride still. Had he not evinced this when I put 
him on trial. I was proud too, aye! proud enough 
to look him in the dust, if he dared to think I 
would love lightly, or be easily won. No! my 
despot, not that! and the blood surged madly 
through my veins, as though waking up from some 
fearful nightmare. 

‘* Perfect love excludes all fear.’’ This dread 
therefore is safety to me; it proves, indisputably, 
that I do not really love him, I am only fascinated. 
Ah! get thee behind me, Satan! How can I live 
and be so wicked, and so disloyally misjudge that 
soul of honor? 

I sank upon the bed beside the sleeping little 
Daisy, and wept convulsively. Annie thought I 
was whispering stories to put her to sleep, as I 
often did, and so I escaped observation. 

The end of our journey was approaching; it 
would soon be over; again I braced myself up for 
my future, whatever it might be, and prayed our 
Father to lead me not into temptation; but de- 
liver me from evil, for Thine is the power, oh 
God ! not mine, not mine! 

The fierce wind came up, and the dark night 
came down; the steamer plowed heavily onward; 
we were pitching and tossing dreadfully. I fell 
into a troubled sleep, and was awakened by a 
long heavy boom. My heart beat stiflingly; in a 
moment it came again. I started up, and again 
a minute gun at sea! The ship careened fearfully 
in the raging storm. Hour after hour passed, 
and it seemed as if ten nights had been rolled 
into one. Then the little group in the cheer- 
less cabin, where we had gathered, was startled 
by a loud cry, and sounds of hurrying feet over- 
head. The captain shouting stentorian orders 
through his trumpet ; the men’s ready “aye! aye! 
sir ;’’ then came a crash; then a heavy thud, and 
the steamer shivered to its centre, something was 
wrong, that was certain. The sounds about us 
were distressing ; children wailed helplessly around 
their mothers, overpowered by sea-sickness ; all 
movable articles were banging and smashing. The 
hatches were fastened down, so that we had to 
bide our time in patience, no matter how anxious 
we were to know what had happened above, until 
information came to us. There was something 
dreadful in imagining we might be foundering, 
and shut down. How much I wished I could be on 
deck, so as to take to boats or cling to rigging in 
case of shipwreck. One dismal lamp hung from 
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the ceiling ; those of us who could, coiled our- | 


selves up on the sofas, cold and benumbed, hug- 


ging the dear children, and saying all sorts of | 


playful things to allay their fears, which our own 
belied. By-and-by we were deluged with water, 
which came pouring in from the broken glass- 


lights over head, and had to rush for our state- | 
Alas! for the elegant | 


rooms again for shelter. 
furniture, Wilton carpets, silk damask, painted 
panels and gilding ; the briny waves had no re- 
spect for it; neither had we in our terror. The 
bell sounded furiously, the engines stopped, and I 


afterward learned that we were very near the worst | 


danger we feared. Our ship had collided with a 
three-masted barque, drifting before the gale ; she 
came dead across our bow. 

When daylight dawned, Captain Ryerson ran 


down to see how we fared below, and recounted | 


the events of the night. They had succeeded, 
with great difficulty, in rescuing five men from the 
wrecked barque, which had parted amidship. The 
rest, sad to say, had gone down, fourteen all told. 
Our own ship had had her forward bulwarks dashed 
in by the tremendous force of the waves, and had 
sprung a bad leak; two of our own poor fellows 
were washed overboard. Captain Ryerson felt 
very sorrowful ; he was very popular with his crew, 


and had great regard for them to aman. It was 
_impossible to save them; the sea ran mountains 
| high at the time, and the only thing seen of them 
| was a momentary view of the hands of one, raised 
_ imploringly for help on the crest of a wave a quar- 
ter of a mile away. 

This was Sunday morning, and when we all as- 
sembled in the saloon at eleven o’clock for the 
usual observances of that day, I shall never forget 
the sad faces and bowed heads of the sailors as 
they walked in, in single file, to the extreme end 
of the saloon, or the solemnity which held us 
spell-bound as Mr. Hardy read the beautifully im- 
pressive ‘‘ Service for the Dead’’ from our Eng- 
lish Church Ritual. The passengers raised a hand- 
| some subscription for the wives and families of 
| these poor men residing in Liverpool. There was 
| also a great deal of quiet generosity evinced to- 
| wards the rescued crew we had on board. 
Through the day the wind calmed down after 
_doing all this damage, and fires were lighted 
_again. ‘Thanks to the excellent purveying of the 
| ship’s company, the drenched carpets and cushions 
| of the ladies’ cabin were replaced as if by magic, 
| the usual order and quiet on board fully restored, 
_and as much comfort as can be had at sea secured 
| to us. 


WHO KILLED THE LOGAN FAMILY? 


By Rev. Epwin B. RAFFENSPERGER: 


Tue City of New York is rica in memories 
and mementos of the early days of the Republic. 
Among these may be classed the old tombstone in 
Trinity graveyard, erected over the mortal remains 
of one whose name is unpleasantly and we think 
unjustly associated with the massacre of a cele- 
brated Indian family. 


A century has passed since that grave was dug. | 


During this long interval the memory of many 
historical incidents has been obliterated, and they 
cannot now be recalled. But while these have 
gone into oblivion, others that ought to have gone 
also, have tarried on the earth, and persisted in 
holding possession of the chambers of recollec- 
tion many years after the writ of ejection had 
been served on them. 

The tongue of slander has spoken freely and 


fully concerning the young hero who sleeps beneath 
that old tombstone. Almost the life of a whole 
generation had passed before any vigorous attempts 
were made to vindicate the character of the man 
referred to in this homely inscription : 

IN MEMORY OF MICHAEL CRESAP, 

First Capt. OF THE RIFLE BATALIONs, 

AND Son TO CoL, THOMAS CRESAP, 

Wuo DEPARTED THIS LIFE, OCTOBER THE 18TH, I775. 
From other sources we learn that he was born 

in Alleghany County, in the State of Maryland, 
June 29,1742. He died, therefore, at the early 
age of thirty-three. His descendants scattered 
over the land number perhaps one hundred and 
fifty. Among these are to be found some of the 
best families of our day. It is a singular fact 
that these families are of one mind in the matter 
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that so deeply affects the honor of their distin- 
guished kinsman. They all cherish his memory, 
and are ready to fight for the honor of Michael 
Cresap, and at the same time exhibit their hatred 
of the name of Thomas Jefferson. There is a 
reason for this. The world is indebted to the 
immortal author of the ‘‘ Notes on Virginia’’ for 
embalming the incidents that called forth the 
famous speech of the Indian chieftain. Such was 
the influence of the gifted Virginian that no one 
of his contemporaries was willing to combat his 
opinions. And no wonder that it was difficult to 
controvert the statements of one whose principles 
at this late day are yet swaying the minds of so 
many. But even if a mistake was made in his 
‘*Notes,’’ the people had not then the facilities 
that we now enjoy for protecting themselves against 
wrong. It will appear, however, in this paper, that 
the friends of the aggrieved party took issue with 
Jefferson on the subject of his statements concern- 
ing Cresap. 

Having lived for some years in the very locality 
that is full of the reminiscences of the Cresap fam- 
ily, I became deeply interested in all that pertains 
to them. There is, perhaps, not another name, 
save that of Washington, that is so closely identi- 


| 
| 
| 








fied with the early history of the western part of | 


Maryland. In all other respects the Cresap name 
is untarnished, and the family is held in the highest 
esteem. But no one who has witnessed their ex- 
treme sensitiveness on the subject of the murder 


of Logan’s family, will contend that the ghost of | 


that alleged crime has been laid. 
In one form or another, at one time or another, 
or at one place or another, the subject will come 


up offensively ; and not unfrequently, even in these | 


days, the blood of the Cresaps and their kindred 
is made to boil with indignation whenever a word 
of distrust is spoken concerning Michael, the 
alleged slayer of the Indians. It is to be re- 
gretted that at the proper time a suitable defence 
was not made. The opportunity for so doing has 
passed forever, and as year after year is added to 


the past, and as the survivors of the early times | 


are disappearing, the difficulties that beset the sub- 
ject thicken, and the historians of the future will 
be utterly confounded by the question, ‘*‘ Who 
killed the Logan family ?”’ 

Some of the people of this land have imbibed 
with their mothers’ milk a prejudice against the 
Cresap name, by reason of the ugly tradition 


concerning him who has now been sleeping peace- 
fully for an hundred years on Manhattan Island. 

As this evil report has been handed down to our 
time, it is to be feared a lying spirit may not be 
wanting now, to volunteer as a messenger to carry 
it down to the very last day of our country’s 
history. We heartily sympathize with the aggrieved 
family. If they honestly believe that Michael 
Cresap was ‘‘not guilty,’’ it is natural that they 
should be disturbed, and feel ready to plead his 
cause. But if we, outsiders, believe in his inno- 
cence, is it not also our duty to defend the right? 
That was a good saying of an eminent English 
writer: ‘*A people which takes no pride in the 
noble achievements of remote ancestors, will never 
achieve anything worthy to be remembered with 
pride by remote descendants.”’ 

We Americans show, perhaps, too little respect 
to the memory of ‘‘ remote ancestors.’’ It is, 
therefore, refreshing to witness this excessive sen- 
sitiveness on the subject of a massacre an hundred 
years ago, in which a remote ancestor had a hand. 
But how can we find it in our hearts to visit the 
‘iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation ?”’ 

The sentiment of our land is expressed in the 
elegant proverb: ‘‘ Every tub must stand on its 
own bottom.’’ We do, then, enter our. most 
hearty protest against this touchiness on the part 
of all the Cresaps. But it may, nevertheless, in- 
terest a portion of the world at large to read some- 
thing concerning the man who suffered so severely 
in reputation at the hand of the ‘‘Sage of Monti- 
cello.’’ Our simple object in this paper is to 


| gather up a few of the facts lying around loose 


| 
| 





in these parts, and incorporate them with authentic 
history. Before the question, ‘‘ Who killed the 
Logan family?’’ can be answered, it will be neces- 
sary to ask, Who was Michael Cresap ? 

Colonel Thomas Cresap, the father of this re- 
puted murderer of the Indian family, came from 
Yorkshire, England, at a very early day, and 
settled on the banks of the Susquehanna. His 
circumstances were humble, and he battled fiercely, 
but not successfully, with poverty. It is related 
that in providing the necessary articles for house- 
keeping, he incurred a debt of about fifty dollars. 
This he regarded as a tremendous bugbear, and it 
had an important effect on his destiny. That debt 
drove him from Pennsylvania to Virginia, where 
he became a tenant of the Washington family. 
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After securing the means to pay it, he returned to 
Pennsylvania, and soon afterward moved up the 
river some distance, to a place that in after years 
was regarded by some as the best site for the 
Capital of the United States that could be found. 
Here he bought a tract of five hundred acres of 
land, but soon afterward became involved in the 
unpleasant troubles that sprang up between Lord 
Baltimore and the adherents of William Penn. In 
the conflict that ensued, he was taken as a prisoner 
to Philadelphia, but after a time was released by 
order of the king. Then he removed with his 
family to a spot near where the battle of Antietam 
was fought in our day. This was at that time on 
the very border of civilization. Here he built 
‘a stone house, over a spring,’’ that was designed 
both as a fort and a dwelling. He now became 
known as an Indian trader, and dealt largely in 
skins and furs. These he shipped to England ; 
but, unfortunately for him, the vessel that carried 
his peltry fell into the hands of the French, and 
he lost all, and was compelled to start life anew. 
After settling with his creditors, he removed to a 
spot a few miles above the junction of the north 
and south branches of the Potomac. His new 
place of abode was named by him Skipton, but it 
comes down to our day as Old Town, and looks 
as venerable as Mount Ararat. 

Fortune again smiled on him, and, perhaps 
through the influence of the Washington family, 
he acquired immense tracts of land in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia; so that in a few years 
he became one of the leading men of that day. 
In partnership with General Washington, Colonel 
Mason, and some capitalists from England, a cele- 
brated organization was formed, and became widely 
known as the ‘‘ Ohio Company.’’ Its object was 
to secure titles to the rich lands bordering on the 
‘* beautiful river.’ The world is indebted to that 
organization for the first path over the Alleghany 
Mountains. To Colonel Cresap belongs the honor 
of tracing a road through the mountain wilds, 
from Cumberland to Pittsburg. Afterward it be- 
came better known as Braddock’s Route, and, 
later still, as the grand National Road. Perhaps 
the most appropriate designation that could have 
been given, would be the Wemacolin Trail. It 
was under the direction of an Indian guide, named 
Nemacolin, that Colonel Cresap attained the honor 
of becoming the pathfinder of the Alleghanies. 

That company wielded great influence over emi- 





grants, and were instrumental in sending many of 
them to Ohio and Kentucky. They made the 
first white settlement at Pittsburg. Half a million 
acres of choice land bordering on the Ohio had 
been promised them by Great Britain, and this 
immense grant had been actually surveyed ; but 
the difficulty with Mother England put an end to 
the operations of the Ohio Company. 
regard this as too much a digression. 
they are right. 
on the Cresaps. 

Coionel Thomas Cresap had five children— 
three sons, Daniel, Thomas and Michael, and two 
daughters, Sarah and Elizabeth. The name of the 
oldest son, Daniel, is perpetuated in a magnificent 
monument, not very far from Cumberland, Mary- 
land, that is nearly three thousand feet high! This 
was erected when the mountains were brought 
forth, and forms a part of the chain of Alleghanies, 
known as *‘ Dan’s Mountain.’’ Weare told that the 
man after whom the mountain was named was a 
plain, patriarchal sort of character, sober in his 
habits, and noted for industry and economy, 
quite popular with all classes, and proverbially the 
poor man’s friend. As the story goes, old Nema- 
colin, the Indian already mentioned, was on very 
intimate terms with Daniel, and in the habit of 
spending much of his time in the family of his 
white friend. 

One day they agreed to go on a bear hunt. 
After getting into what they called proper ground 
they separated, having first, however, fixed upon 
a place known to both where they could meet. 
Cresap pursued his way to the top of the moun- 
tain, and soon succeeded in starting and treeing 
some young bears. Anxious to get the animals, 
and desiring also to give his dogs a short lesson in 
bear hunting, and to teach them to fight the game, 
he ascended the tree, but the cubs, not liking his 
looks, moved up higher, and he followed, but 
went-too far. The limb broke, and down came 
Cresap and cubs, They fell on a rough, stony 
place. The bears sought better quarters; but 
there lay Daniel, motionless and senseless, until 
the old Indian, suspecting that all was not right, 
commenced a search, and fortunately found him. 
His wounds and bruises were of so serious a char- 
acter that he was unable to leave the spot. Nema- 
colin, moved with compassion, went to his house 
and informed the family of the accident. By the 
aid of a trusty horse and litter, they succeeded 


Some may 
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finally in bringing the unfortunate hunter to his 
home. This incident is given to show how inti- 
mate were the relations between the Cresap family 
and the Indians. 

Concerning Colonel Cresap, it is said that he 
was famous for his hospitality, and he was especi- 
ally popular among the Indians. Large companies 
of them were in the habit of calling on him, and 
were always treated with marked kindness. On 
the occasion of their paying him a visit, he gener- 
ally provided an ox for the entertainment. So 
highly did the savages appreciate his efforts in 
their behalf, that they conferred on him the 
honorary title of ‘*‘ Big Spoon!’’ The good old 
man, after serving his generation, died at the age 
of about one hundred years. 

Now concerning Michael. The father sent him 
to a school near Baltimore, but the lad made very 
little progress at first. The restraint of the school- 
room was apparently too great for his restive na- 
ture, and so he attempte: to shorten his course of 
education by running away from the teacher. 
A good dose of Solomon’s oil, judiciously and 
promptly applied to the boy’s back, accelerated his 
return, and he resumed his studies with new zest. 
At last he completed his course, and then married a 
Philadelphia girl, and soon after engaged in mer- 
cantile transactions in that city, importing his 
goods from London; but he failed in business, 
and then concluded as a last resort to look after 
the interest of the Ohio Company. Having per- 

‘suaded a number of enterprising young men to go 
with him, the adventurers started for the ‘‘ wilder- 
ness of the Ohio,” and commenced the work of 
clearing land. While thus employed, a sudden 
excitement arose in reference to the Indians. 
Those who lived on the frontiers were admonished 
to prepare for an attack. Nearly all the whites 
abandoned their work, and took refuge in fortified 
places. That which followed was called by some 
Dunmore’s war, by others Cresap’s war. 

This very discrepancy in the name of the war is 
presumptive evidence of our meagre information 
in respect to the events of that day. The early 
pioneers were not much given to the task of writ- 
ing history, and there is no period concerning 
which we have less authentic records. Thomas 
Jefferson was already known far and wide, and he 
still became better known by his writings. In these, 
Michael Cresap is characterized as ‘‘a man infa- 
mous for the many murders he had committed !”’ 
The publication of such a statement, by such a 





man, in such a time, was sufficient to blast forever 
the character of the individual thus stigmatized. 
The readers of the book were living in other and 
remote localities. ‘Those who were particularly 
interested in Cresap were perhaps ignorant of the 
existence of the ‘Notes on Virginia.’’ These 
made their appearance in 1781, just seven years 
after the murder of Logan’s family, and six years 
after the death, in New York, of Michael Cresap. 
But, strange fact! nearly twenty years elapsed 
after the publication of Logan’s famous speech 
before any one questioned publicly the truth of 
Jefferson’s words concerning Cresap. About the 
year 1796 a certain Mr. Martin, in Baltimore, 
made a newspaper attack on the now famous au- 
thor of the ‘‘ Notes,’’ as well as framer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The method adopted by this man was not one 
that commended itself to Jefferson. Still he felt 
impelled by the circumstance to investigate the 
subject very fully, and to avail himself of all the 
testimony that could then be produced. He says: 
“Had Mr. Martin thought proper to suggest to 
me that doubts might be entertained of the trans- 
action respecting Logan, and to inquire on what 
grounds that statement was founded, I should have 
felt myself obliged by the inquiry, have informed 
him candidly of the grounds, and cordially have 
coéperated in any means of investigating the fact, 
and correcting whatsoever in it should be found to 
have been erroneous. . . . The material question 
is, was Logan’s family murdered, and by whom? 

‘¢ That it was murdered has not, I believe, been 
denied ; that it was by one of the Cresaps, Logan 
affirms. This is a question which concerns the 
memories of Logan and Cresap, to the issue of 
which I am as indifferent as if I had never heard 
the name of either. I have begun and shall con- 
tinue to inquire into the evidence, additional to 
Logan’s, on which the fact was founded. 

‘‘TIf it shall appear on inquiry that Logan has 
been wrong in charging Cresap with the murder 
of his family, I will do justice to the memory of 
Cresap as far as I have contributed to the injury, 
by believing and repeating what others had be- 
lieved and repeated before me. If, on the other 
hand, I find that Logan was right in his charge, 
I will vindicate, as far as my suffrage may go, the 
truth of a Chief, whose talents and misfortune 
have attached to him the respect and commisera- 
tion of the world.’’ 





Thus wrote Thomas Jefferson in his letter to 





Governor Henry, of Maryland, from Philadelphia, 
December 31st, 1797. The distinguished author 
then addresses himself to the task of getting at the 
‘bottom facts.”’ 

We have the result of his labors in ‘‘ Appendix, 
No. 4’’ to his ‘* Notes.’? The whole discussion 
covers twenty-four pages of the edition printed in 
Baltimore in the year 1800. 

A careful perusal of all these testimonies exalts 
in our estimation the name of Thomas Jefferson 
as that of an industrious investigator. He evi- 
dently did all he could to establish the truth of his 
statements; and although he professes neutrality, 
it is plain that he has a decided liking for the 
Indian, because in defending Logan he defends 
himself. It was the remark of the scholarly Dr. 
James W. Alexander, that ‘‘a writer loves his sen- 
tences as much as he does his children.”’ 

Jefferson felt a just pride in his literary venture 
that had been so kindly received in this country, 
and had also been translated and recently pub- 
lished in France. It was natural for him to stick 
to his sentences. His professional honor had been 
rudely assailed, and it was by no means pleasant 
for a man of his high standing to be branded as a 
calumniator. Perhaps in the first instance he 
had written hastily, and inserted the damning 
clause without much consideration. And now he 
makes a significant intimation that if a proper ap- 
proach had been made by an injured party, he 
would have treated the matter differently ; but Mr. 
Martin, he says, chose to step at once into the 
newspapers and in his publications then and the 
letters he wrote to me, adopted a style which for- 
bade the respect of an answer. 

This heated ‘‘ Appendix No 4’’ bears humiliat- 
ing evidence of exasperation on the part of its 
author, and the unprejudiced reader feels that he 
is reading the argument of one who is as anxious 
for the honor of Thomas Jefferson as he is for the 
fame of Logan or the fate of Cresap. And yet it 
must be admitted that there is an air of honesty in 
the Appendix that commends it to all. 

After summoning up the testimony of his wit- 
nesses, he modifies his language in respect to 
Michael Cresap, and gives us this as his ultima- 
tum : 

“‘I propose that in any future edition of the 
‘Notes on Virginia,’ the passage relating to this 
subject shall stand in the following form: 


‘*In the spring of the year 1774, a robbery was | 
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committed by some Indians on certain land ad- 
venturers on the river Ohio. i 

‘* The whites in that quarter, according to their 
custom, undertook to punish this outrage in a sum- 
mary way. Captain Michael Cresap, and a certain 
Daniel Greathouse, leading on these parties, sur- 
prised, at different times, travelling and hunting- 
parties of the Indians, having their women and 
children with them, and murdered many. 

*¢ Among these were, unfortunately, the family of 
Logan, a Chief celebrated in peace and war, and 
long distinguished as the friend of the whites. 
This unworthy return provoked his vengeance. 
He accordingly signalized himself in the war which 
ensued. In the autumn of the same year a deci- 
sive battle was fought at the mouth of the great 
Kahaway, between the collected forces of the 
Shawnaese, Mingoes and Delawares, and a detach- 
ment of the Virginia militia. The Indians were 
defeated,-and sued for peace. Logan, however, 
disdained to be seen among suppliants. 

‘* But lest the sincerity of a treaty should be dis- 
trusted from which so distinguished a Chief ab- 


sented himself, he sent by a messenger, the follow- 


ing speech to be delivered to Lord Dunmore : 

‘*T appeal to any white man to say, if ever he 
entered Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave him 
not meat; if ever he came cold and naked, and he 
clothed him not? 

‘* During the course of the long and bloody war, 
Logan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate of 
peace. Such was my love for the whites, that my 
countrymen pointed as they passed, and said, 
‘Logan is the friend of white men.’ I had even 
thought to have lived with you, but for the inju- 
ries of one man. 

** Colonel Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood, 
and unprovoked, murdered all the relations of 
Logan, not even sparing my women and children. 
There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins 
of any living creature. This called on me for 
revenge. I have sought it; I have killed many ; 
I have glutted my vengeance. For my country, I 
rejoice at the beams of peace. But do not harbor 
a thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan 
never felt fear. He will not turn his heel to save 
his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not 
one.”’ 

The quotation just made, from the Appendix, 
presents the Cresap case precisely as Jefferson de- 
sired it to be handed down to posterity. It would 
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be folly to suppose that now, after a lapse of more 
than ‘‘threescore years and ten,’’ the mystery 
can be entirely cleared, or that the character of 
the injured man can be freed from the ugly impu- 
tation that has rested upon it. 

The object of this paper will be fully attained, 
if it serves to direct public attention to the pre- 
sumptions against the truth of the fima/ statement 
of Jefferson. We emphasize the word final, be- 
cause the first publication did a mischief that has 
never been counteracted. It nevercan be. ‘‘ The 
beginning of strife is as when one letteth out 
water.’’ ‘* Therefore,’’ said Solomon, ‘leave off 
contention before it be meddled with.”’ 

Some years ago, in one of the Western States, 
the board of directors of a railroad had occasion 
to discuss in secret session a mysterious deficiency 
in the accounts of one of their trusty employés. 
It was a delicate transaction, and the men who had 
it in charge were impressed with the necessity of 
great caution, and agreed among themselves to say 
nothing about the discrepancy in the reports, while 
a judicious committee in the meanwhile was en- 


gaged in sifting cut the real facts of the case. What. 


was their horror a few days afterward to hear that 
the official had been detected as a thief? 

Upon investigation, it was found that one of the 
directors, who was a leaky, but a kind-hearted 
man, had opened this little Pandora’s box. He 
felt greatly distressed at the result of his indiscre- 
tion, and volunteered to go in person and counter- 
act the report. But it was too late. The water 
had been let out. The people believed the story. 
The character of the official was blasted. Although 
it was proved, subsequently, that there was no 
foundation whatever for the charge of dishonesty, 
that good name was ruined, and no amount of 
reasoning could establish him in the confidence of 
the people. 

To the honor of Jefferson, be it said, he volun- 
teered to set matters right; but he labored under 
the same disadvantage that prevented the injudi- 
cious director from making amends for his care- 
lessness. He had raised the cry, ‘‘ Mad dog!”’ 
and multitudes had repeated the words. 

We have the record as Jefferson left it; but the 
conclusions reached by him in that investigation 
are not satisfactory. Here are some presumptions 
against the truth of his verdict: 

1. Immediately after the massacre, Michael 
Cresap was honored by his countrymen, who now 








made him Captain of a military company, to be 
raised by him, and to be taken on to Boston to 
join General Washington. He had no difficulty 
in securing the requisite number, and could easily 
have raised a whole regiment. It is said that 
while on his march ‘‘ through Frederick County, 
Maryland, and through all the different States, 
cities, towns and villages, on his way to Boston, 
he was hailed, caressed, and honored in the highest 
degree—the citizens vying with each other who 
would do him most respect.’’ Is it to be presumed 
that a man, ‘‘infamous for the many murders he 
had committed,’’ would be thus treated ? 

2. The internal evidences do not warrant the 
statement that the famous speech was prepared by 
Logan. We honestly believe that there never was 
an uneducated Indian on this continent who could 
prepare such a speech, It is entirely too fine for 
Indian talk. 

But more than this. Benjamin Tomlinson, 
whose testimony is of given in Jefferson’s Notes, 
declared that there was no doubt in his mind that 
the speech ‘‘ originated altogether with, and was 
framed and produced by Colonel John Gibson.’’ 
Tomlinson was officer of the guard on the day 
when that treaty was made, and stood near Dun- 
more, and heard and saw all that transpired. He 
testified that, two or three days before the treaty, 
when he was on the outguard, the noted Simon 
Girty, who was passing by, stopped and conversed 
with him. ‘* He said he was going after Logan, 
but he did not like his business, for he was a surly 
fellow. He, however, proceeded on, and I saw 
him return on the day of the treaty, and Logan 
was not with him. At this time a circle was 
formed, and the treaty began. I saw, Gibson, on 
Girty’s arrival, get up and go out of the circle 
and talk with Girty, after which he (Gibson) went 
into a tent, and soon after returning into the 
circle, drew out of his pocket a piece of clean, 
white paper, on which was written, in his own 
handwriting, a speech for, and in the name of 
Logan. 

‘*This I had heard three times, once by Gibson 
and twice by Dunmore. The purport was that he 
(Logan) was the white man’s friend; that on a 
journey to Pittsburg to brighten this friendship, 
or on his return from thence, all his friends were 
killed at Yellow Creek; that now when he died 
who should bury him, for the blood of Logan was 
running in no creature’s veins ; but neither was the 
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name of Cresap or the name of any other person 
mentioned in this speech.”’ 

Dunmore placed the speech among the other | 
treaty papers. Here, then, is positive evidence | 
from an eye-witness that the name of Cresap is an | 
interpolation. | 

3. Dr. Wheeler, a man equally respectable, | 
whose evidence is not given in Jefferson’s Appen- 
dix, testifies positively that “at the time the Indians | 
were killed at Yellow Creek, Captain Cresap was 
at Wheeling.”’ 

The same witness declares that he was intimately 
acquainted with Captain Cresap, and that so far 
from being a man ‘‘ infamous for his many Indian 
murders,’’ he could with truth assert that ‘he | 
killed no Indian before the year 1774.”’ 

Were it necessary to adduce other considerations 
against the truth of Jefferson’s statements, we could 
easily do so; but we conclude by the presentation 
of an incident that has not heretofore appeared in 
print. We have just taken it from the lips of a 
respected citizen of Cumberland, Maryland, who 
heard a description of the massacre from an eye- 
witness. This is Colonel Daniel C. Bruce, who 
was born December 18th, 1809. His mother was 


| 


| 


of Captain Michael Cresap. I give the narration in 
the Colonel’s own words. Mrs. Baker, the sister 
of Benjamin Tomlinson, whose testimony is given 
in this article, resided at the mouth of Yellow 
Creek at the time the Logan family were mur- 
dered. 

Colonel Bruce says that “when I was a boy 
about eleven years of age, Mrs. Baker, in a con- 
versation with my aunt that I overheard, and re- 
member well, stated that on the day of the alleged 
murder, the female portion of the Logan family 


were on avisit at her house, and that about sunset | 
the husbands and other inale relatives of these | 


females called, and whilst there behaved themselves 
badly toward her. They acted very rudely while 
in the house by looking into the cupboards and 
handling everything that excited their curiosity. 
When they were about leaving, just as they got 
into the little yard in front of the cabin, they were 


| fired on by a party of the Greathouses, who lived 


| work of death. 


| house. 
| and ther 


| and all his company.” 
a daughter of Colonel Joseph Cresap, the nephew | 


| sage. 


| 
| 
| 


in the immediate vicinity, and the whole party of 
Indians, male and female, were killed on the spot. 

‘One of the squaws, she said, had a papoose 
lashed on her back, and as she was crossing the 
fence in front of the cabin, a rifle ball struck her 
in the breast, killing her instantly and severing 
the rawhide cord that held the child to her back. 

“Mrs, Baker on hearing the report of the rifle, 
ran out into the yard and there met the Great- 
houses rushing upon the Indians to finish their 
One of them seized the papoose, 
and was about to dash out its brains at the corner 
of the cabin, when she interfered and prevented 
him from so doing. 

‘* Her husband was away from home at the block- 
house in Wheeling. His horse was hobbled near 
the house. Mrs. Baker, believing that trouble 
would follow, concluded it was best for her to be 
absent from that neighborhood, and so she caught 
the horse and seizing the papoose, she mounted 

| the animal and made for the Wheeling block- 
She reached her destination that night, 
e found her husband and Captain Cresap 


Now, in the face of these facts, is it neces- 
sary to write another word in vindication of the 
character of Michael Cresap? 

And yet, before we lay down the pen, let us note 
| just this one significant act of our great American 
| historian. 

Bancroft, whose fame is not a whit less than — 
| that of Jefferson, and whose honesty none will 
| doubt, visited the locality of the murder only a 
| few years ago, and gave special attention to the 
| subject. He came away deeply impressed with 
the fact that a gross injustice had been done to 


| 
| 


Cresap in Jefferson’s version of the Indian’s speech. 

Those who are curious on the subject will find 
the speech in Bancroft, minus the offensive pas- 
This noble historian omitted the words, on 

the ground that Cresap was mot guilty, and it was 
| therefore wrong to perpetuate the odium cast on 
| the name of the sleeper in Trinity graveyard by 
| Thomas Jefferson. 








PERISH policy and cunning, 
Perish all that fears the light; 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
Trust in God and do the right. 
Vor. XI.—13 


SWEET THOUGHTS. 







Some will hate thee; some will love thee, 

Some will flatter, some will slight; 
Cease from man and look above thee, 
Trust in God and do the right. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


By D. G. 


Ir was on the 4th of August, 1875, that Hans 
Andersen laid down forever the pen that had | 
given delight to thousands in every quarter of the 
globe. Nearly three years before his death, to- 
ward the close of his summer’s stay at Rolighed, | 
Andersen was attacked by a serious disorder, which, 
though at first he thought was only a transient ill- 
ness, yet confined him to his room both at Ro- 
lighed and after his return to Copenhagen, and 
ultimately proved to be a grave affection of the 
liver. In the spring of 1873, a journey to Switz- 
erland greatly benefited him; but on his return, | 
while stopping at Munich, where shortly afterward | 
cholera broke out, a violent disorder of the bowels 
reduced him yet lower than before, so that it was 
with extreme difficulty, in spite of frequent faint- 
ing fits, and more dead than alive, that on the 
29th of July he again reached Denmark, where he 
was received with kindest hospitality by his friends, 
Herr Melchior and his family, at Rolighed. 

For nearly a year from this time, he continued 
in a state of extreme weakness, but never alto- 
gether abandoning hope. Sometimes he was able 
to take short walks or even drives; he read | 
much, wrote not a little, especially in his jour- 
nal, reviewed the extensive correspondence he 
was no longer able to keep up, received many 
visits, planned distant journeys, and even accom- 
plished short excursions in his own country. It 
was hardly before August, 1874, that he can be 
said to have fully learned to regard himself as an 
old man, and to have given up the idea of a 
complete recovery. 
sion of a dinner at Rolighed—it was on the 27th of 
August—wished he might thenceforward grow ever 
younger and said, till he should be only thirty 
years old, but then no further ; that then he was 


in his best age; then they would cry, ‘ Halt!’’ | 


He replied, among other things: ‘‘I believe now 
the dear old God will soon call a halt to me, and 
then I shall pass into that strange, mysterious 
world of which we really know so little, but with 
which my thoughts are now-a-days much busied. 
‘Then, however,’’ somehow so he closed his reply, 
‘**] shall wish that I may be able to send messages 
to all my friends. It has been said that I have 


| a very depressed mood. 


| with phlegm. 


When his friends, on occa- | 


HUBBARD. 


done good in the world by my writings, that 
through them I have delivered many a good mes- 
sage to mankind. I could wish that from that 
world into which I shall soon enter, I could send 
the best of messages, a right joyous, strengthening, 
life-awakening message to all who have remained 


| behind in this world.’’ 


With the winter of 1874 and 1875 came many 
pains, much impatience and irritability, joined with 
This was a consequence 
of the whole character of his disease, which was 
declared by the physicians to be cancer of the 
liver, a fact which Andersen himself never learned, 
as he was also spared the true cancer pains. Many 
times when he raised himself, an alarming short- 
ness of breath came on, and then he complained of 
great oppression in the chest. He was hardly 
able to walk across the floor of his room; suffered 
from violent chills, and had a troublesome cough 
Often when any one entered his 

room, he was found sleeping in his arm-chair. 
Andersen had for many years been overwhelmed 
with begging letters, collections of poems to be 
read, and applications of all sorts, and now his in- 
ability to give them all due attention, occasioned 
him great distress. He sighed at every letter that 
arrived. ‘* They are killing me,’’ he cried, and 
fell back exhausted and breathless in his chair. If 
besought to calm himself and to reflect of how 
little consequence all this was, his good humor 
would often return, and he would say, ‘‘I am 
so easily put out. I am a plague to every One; 
but pardon me, I am sick.’’ Often, when any one 
took leave of him and he sat there, fallen back in 
his chair, his plaid about his knees, he would make 
| a gesture with his hand, perhaps lay it on his fore- 
| head, and burst into tears. 

Towards spring he began as ever to think of 
travelling into foreign countries. He recalled 
how much he had gained during his last stay at 


| 


| Lake Geneva, and wished himself there again. 


He would sit with travellers’ hand-books spread 
out before him, making his plans, but he was cer- 
tainly the only one who believed in their accom- 
plishment. He said: ‘In the autumn I shall be 
a month in Montreux, and then spend the winter 
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| 

in Mentone. That will cost me a great deal of going to sink, and I have gone through frightful 
money, but I shall hope to come back fully re- | sufferings.’’ 
stored.’’ He gave up his residence in town, had | How strong was the faith of our poet in eternal 
all things packed and sent to different places for | life, and in the seeing again the loved ones gone 
storage, and himself went to the villa Rolighed, | before, appears from the following utterance of 
where always the same two rooms on the first his: ‘‘As I stood by the dying bed of the aged 
floor, with veranda and with outlook on the Frau D—,I had it already on my lips to say to 
Sound, were ready for his reception. Even the | her, if it should be possible that you could carry 
short ride out to Rolighed exhausted him to the | a greeting from this world to the other, I entreat’ 
last degree, and it was with painful effort that he | you to greet Hans Christian Oersted from me most 
mounted the steps. | affectionately—but, thought I, that will be mis- 

Only once this time, at the beginning of sum- | understood, and I was silent.”’ 
mer, did he enter the garden of the villa which | The thought of death, and the hope of becom- 
he loved so well and where he had with his own | ing well again, contended strangely in Andersen. 
hands set out so many flowers from wood and | At the beginning of his sickness, he said, one 
fleld. ‘‘The flowers know right well that I love | day: ‘Certainly, I shall not live a year longer ; 
them,’’ said he; ‘if I only thrust a stick into the | mark what I say; write it down and see, when I 
earth, it grows.’? He could now no longer spend | am dead, if it does not prove true. But, suppose 
an hour of the morning in making up the well- | I should live longer—should live to be eighty— 
known little bouquets with which he loved to which now I shall not, I should have only thirteen 
deck every cover of the dining-table. He had to | years yet tolive. Oh, God! oh, God! that would 
content himself with the enjoyment diffused by | be a mere nothing. Believe me, if I were now 
the flowers that were brought into his room. | thirty years old, and yet had the development of 

About this time, he said once to a friend: ‘‘Do | my powers which I now have, then I would accom- 
you think it will be hard to die, and do you be- | plish something, then first I would become really 
lieve that I shall be damned?’’ The friend reply- | world-farnous. Do you know what I would do? 
ing that God would judge us by our dispositions, | I would roll hoop down the whole street for pure 
Andersen went on: ‘‘I have never willed what | joy.’’ But the youthful, almost rollicking joy in 
was bad, only the good. I have loved what was | life that prompted such an utterance, gradually 
good, but I have often been bad and bitter and | disappeared before the power of disease. He still 
ill-natured.’’ His friend encouraged him by a | looked forward to a journey to the manor-house of 
reference to the good and noble spirit of his | Bregertwed, and held fast to his plan of going to 
writings, and he said: ‘‘I do not so much fear | Montreux in September. Several letters were 
the judgment, but death. Perhaps it may be an | written to this place to secure lodgings for him. 
easy one; perhaps, too, however, a hard one. | A month before his death, he caused his trunk to 
How do you conceive of it?’’ The reply giving | be half-packed for the journey, ordered new linen, 
assurance of eternal life, Andersen said: ‘‘ Yes, I | a new travelling suit, and two hundred visiting 
believe as firmly in eternal life and a God, but it | cards. In like manner, he cherished the ‘plan of 
isso hard to me to attain to a belief in Christ as | building himself a villa—a plan, indeed, which 
God. I try, and would gladly be able, because I | was not new, but was now anew brought forward. 
believe that is truest and best.’’ The villa was to be a ‘‘ marchenhaus,’’ and to be 

Several times more he spoke of death, and once built in Moorish style. Busts of the great poets, 
said: ‘* Yes, it is my imagination is the trouble; | and Thorwaldsen’s bust, were to stand in the 
it pervades all parts of me. If I have the tooth- | garden, and there among them he would sit and 
ache on one side of my mouth, I can get rid of it | compose poems. ‘‘ Believe me, that would come 
if I imagine it on the other side. If only this | to something,’’ said he. 
imagination will not prepare pangs for me, when | On the 6th of July he sat on the veranda at 
Icome to die. There will surely be a struggle, | Rolighed. Frau Melchior had built up a whole 
and if it only will not paint the death-throes too | tent of curtains about him, that no draught of air 
fearfully! If I could only die in a joyful frame | might touch him. He had on his head a black silk 
of mind! Sometimes at sea I have thought I was | cap, which he liked to wear because it was light, 
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but which set his yellow, transparent, sunken, | dictate. ‘The day after he felt very tired and re- 
almost cadaverous features in a strange light. | mained lying in bed, which he had not before done 
He was sitting, as almost always lately, with | on a single day during his sickness. Frau Mel- 
closed eyes. ‘‘I am so comfortable, so comfort- | chior, as usual, brought him a beautiful rose; he 
able,’’ said he; ‘*the world is so beautiful, peo- | kissed the rose, pressed the hand of the giver, and 
ple are so good, it is glorious summer weather, | gazed at her with a smile of happiness, ‘‘I thank 
and life is so beautiful ; it seems as if I were sail- | you; God bless you,’’ said he. ‘* You are so good, 
ing away into far, far-off lands, away from all pain | so wonderfully good to me,”’ upon which he closed 
‘and all evil.’’ He said this, as generally every- | his eyes and slept. His strength failed visibly, 
thing of late, very slowly, with frequent pauses | and his face grew ever smaller and of almost 
and hardly audible voice. He had written a poem, | mummy-like appearance. 
which contained a parallel between Switzerland On the 1st of August he was greatly astonished 
and the Island of Fiinen, where in the town of | to learn that the season was so far’ advanced. 
Odense had lain his cradle, and he now thought | ‘*‘ How tired you must be of me,’’ said he ; but re- 
his grave would be made under the hanging wil- | ceived the assurance that on the contrary, it was 
lows by Lake Geneva. This poem he had written | only a happiness to attend him. 
on the previous evening, and after he had lain On the second he slept the whole night, and 
down on the evening of this day, toward eleven | that in one and the same position, motionless till 
o’clock, he sent for Frau Melchior, and said he | ten o’clock in the morning. Then it was thought 
could not sleep for another poem ; he begged her | necessary to wake him that he might take some- 
to write it down, because he feared it would escape | thing strengthening. He opened his eyes and 
him before the next morning. With closed eyes, | said: ‘‘Oh! how full of happiness! How won- 
and face turned toward the wall, he dictated to | derfully beautiful! Good-morning, all!’’ and ex- 
her the poem, with long pauses between the lines. | tended both his hands at the same time to Frau 
On the 15th of July, speaking scarce audibly | Melchior and the attendant. After a while he 
and with incredible slowness, he said: ‘* Then, | said, ‘* But why was I waked?’’ After he had 
when I was not sick, people inquired so constantly | laid a short time longer, his memory again became 
after my health, and there was so much in the | confused, and he said: ‘‘ What is all this? I un- 
papers about it; now, when I am so very sick, | derstand nothing. I cannot collect my thoughts, 
there is nothing in the papers. But it is well to | Do I then leave my bed no more?’”’ Remarkably 
be above everything of the kind, that is the best ; | enough, however, he was able to leave his bed and 
it is altogether best to live quietly ; quiet is best.’’ | sit in a chair until the bed was made up afresh. 
Up to the 27th of July he continued his journal | The next night was a very unquiet one. Toward 
with regularity. the evening of Tuesday, August 3d, he said: 
On the gth is entered: ‘‘I received from Paris | “The doctor comes again to-night; that is no good 


my new tale in French, with beautiful illustrations; | sign ;’’ when, however, he was reminded that for 
enjoyed myself exceedingly over it.”’ 











| the last fourteen days the physician had always 
On the 21st: ‘* How crowded full is time with | come a second time in the evening, he became at 
myriads of thoughts, as the air with myriads of | ease. About ten o’clock he fell asleep. The at- 
dust-atoms. Perhaps it is from the isolation of | tendant heard him cough once in the course of 


my thinking.’’ the night, and when he went to him, found him 
On the 25thit reads: ‘* I should think my mind | lying with a cup of gruel in his hand; the greater 
affected, for Iam quite unable to master the new,| part of the contents of the cup was, however, 
coinage with dollar and crown.,”’ spilled upon the bed ; he had not had strength to 
On the 27th: ‘Had a good night, but very, | set the cup down again. 
very tired. Sat to-day some three hours on the| On the morning of Wednesday, the 4th of 
veranda.”’ | August, 1875, he breathed very strongly and audi- 
Here, as already mentioned, Andersen ceased to | bly as if he were feverish; but he did not wake. 
write in his journal. On Wednesday, the 28th, | About eleven in the forenoon, Frau Melchior left 
sat again on the veranda; he said that he felt | his bedside for a short time, and five minutes later 
well, but he was inclined neither to write nor to | the attendant announced that Andersen had uttered 
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a light sigh, moved his tongue a little, and with- 
out awaking, had departed from this world. 

On the eighth day after his death, Andersen’s 
mortal remains were given back to mother earth. 
All Copenhagen, from the king down to the most 
insignificant day-laborer, took part in the funeral, 
In all the streets through which the hearse took 


its way, people streamed together and followed on | 


to the churchyard. It was as if the whole city 


had nothing else to do than to give to the story- | 


telling poet the last escort of love. 
garlands, from high and low, covered his grave, 


so that he rested under a carpet of flowers; and so | 


Countless | 


far, at least, it may well be said, that the dream was 
fulfilled which the God-given poet, who believed 
so firmly in eternal life, once had, and of which 
he himself gave this account: ‘‘I dreamed I lay 
at Rolighed. I was dead; but presently flowers 
sprang forth from all my limbs, and [ said: see! 
I am not dead, I am blossoming forth in spring.’’ 

And we, too, say Andersen is not dead ; in his 
tales and stories he will live on; they are the 
| blossoms which have sprung “from all his limbs,’’ 
from his inmost being, and in ever-enduring spring 
will keep alive his memory in the hearts of thou- 
sands from generation to generation. 





ENGLISH BIBLE TRANSLATIONS. 


By JaMEs GRANT WILSON. 


THE first complete translation of the Bible into | 


our language was made about the year 1380 by 
John de Wycliffe. He grew to manhood during 
the brilliant reign of Edward 


translation in the Bodleian and other European 
| libraries. This great work unlocked the Scriptures 
to the multitude, or as one of his antagonists, be- 





III., and his great work was ac- 
complished while Chaucer was 
chanting love poems to Queen 
Philippa and the beauties of her 
court. In 1382 Wycliffe was 
summoned before the authorities 
of Oxford and forced to make 
a confession or defence of his 
faith, He escaped, as in his 
previous trial ; but was thereafter 
debarred from preaching or 
teaching in the University. 
Forty years after his death (he 
did not, like Tyndale, win the 
martyr’s ‘*crown,’’ although he 
almost reached it), the Council 
of Constance ordered his house 
burnt and thrown into the Swift, 
a branch of the Avon. Fuller 
tells us how ‘‘ this brook hath 
conveyed his ashes into the 
Avon; Avon into Severn; Se- 
vern into the narrow sea; then 
into the main ocean, and thus 
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Fac-SIMILE FROM WYCLYFFE’S BIBLE. 


the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblem of his doc- | wailing such an enterprise, worded it, ‘* the Gos- 


trine, which is now dispersed all the world over.’’ 


There are several manuscript copies of Wycliffe’s | foot.”’ 


| pel pearl was cast abroad and trodden under 
The complete translation of Wycliffe’s 
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Bible was first published in 1850 by the University 
of Oxford. 

Long before the appearance of Wycliffe’s trans- 
lation, various portions of the Bible had appeared, 
specimens of which, of every century, from the 
reign of Alfred to Chaucer’s time, are preserved in 
the British Museum and elsewhere. Sir Thomas 
More says in his ‘* Dialogues,’’ ‘* The holy byble 
was long before Wycliffe’s days by vertuous and 
well-learned men, translated into the English tong: 
and by good and godly people with devotion and 
soberness, wel and reverendly red.’’ This state- 
ment is further corroborated by Foxe the martyro- 
logist, who remarks: ‘‘ If histories be well ex- 


amined, we shall find both before and after the | 
conquest, as well as before John Wickliffe was | 


borne as since, the whole body of the Scriptures by 
sundry men translated into this our country tongue.” 
The time, manner and authorship of the various 
translations prior to Wycliffe, may be stated as 
follows : 


A.D. 
A.D. 


ADHELM, SAXON PSALMIST. 
EcBert’s Four GosPELs. 

A.D. 734, Bepe’s ST. JoHN GosPELs. 

A.D. 880, ALFRED’S VERSION OF THE PSALMS. 
A.D. 1340, ROLLE’s (OR HAMBOLE’s) PsALMs. 


709, 
721, 


In the year 1525, William Tyndale, ‘‘ finding 
no place to do it in all England,’’ went to the Con- 
tinent, where he completed and published in Eng- 
lish, his translation of the New Testament. It 
was printed at Worms, by Peter Schoeffer. Tyn- 
dale also translated and printed the Pentateuch 
and the book of Isaiah, and was preparing them 
for publication when he was seized and soon after- 
ward strangled and burnt for heresy at Vilvoorden 
in Flanders. Tyndale’s translation,. with the latest 
revision (1534), was republished in the English 
Hexapla in 1841. A copy of his translation of the 
Pentateuch which had belonged to Bishop Heber 
was sold in 1854 for seven hundred and ninety-five 
dollars. Four years later another copy brought 
within twenty dollars of that amount, and still 


| Thames embankment, London. A unique copy 

of Tyndale’s New Testament, ‘‘ fynesshed in the 
| yere 1534,’’ may be seen by any visitor to the 
| library of the British Museum. It was presented 
| by the translator to the wife of Henry VIII. 
| Printed on vellum and beautifully illuminated and 
bound in blue morocco; it has Anne Boleyn’s 
name distributed over the edges; Anne in red 
letters on the top, Regina on the front, and An- 
glicee on the under part. 

The first English translation of the entire Bibie 
was made by Miles Coverdale, who afterward be- 
came Bishop of Exeter, and was published in folio 
in 1535. After more than three centuries of dis- 
pute and conjecture, Henry Stevens of London, 
in August, 1877, announced the discovery of the 
fact that the Coverdale Bible was printed by Jacob 
Van Meteren at Antwerp, and presented strong 
| circumstantial evidence for believing that the trans- 

lation was also the work of that worthy scholar and 
| printer. Three years later a second edition was 
| printed in Paris; but the Inquisition interfered 
| and committed the whole edition of twenty-five 
hundred copies to the flames. No perfect copy of 
Coverdale’s version is known ; but one lacking tke 
| original title-page and first leaf were sold in 1854 
for one thousand seven hundred and twenty-five 
| dollars. Another at the Perkins’s sale, in 1873, 
_ brought two thousand dollars. The Castle Ashby 
| library in England has a copy perfect with the 
| exception of the map; it is supposed to be the 
only one so nearly complete in existence, and in 
exactly the state in which it was first issued, three 
| hundred and forty-three years ago. 

Two years after the appearance of the first edi- 
tion of Coverdale’s Bible, John Rogers, the first 
martyr in Queen Mary’s reign, published his ver- 
sion of the Scriptures. He made some emendations, 
but the text is mostly that of his friend Tyndale 
and Miles Coverdale. We do not know in what 
city Rogers printed the great English folio Bible, 
, but most probably in the Duchy of Wittenberg, 
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another one in fine condition was sold in 1877 for | although it has been claimed for Antwerp, Ham- 


eight hundred and twelve dollars. 
Tyndale’s New Testament was printed at Andover, 
Massachusetts, in 1837. A handsome monument 
was erected to this noble Englishman in 1866 at 
his birthplace, North Nibley, in Gloucestershire, 
which was paid for by the inhabitants of that 
county, and it is expected that during the present 
year (1878) his statue will be erected on the 


An edition of 


| burg and Paris. Extraordinary precautions were 
| required in those days to prevent the persecutors 
from destroying both the sheets and the printing- 
presses, and for his personal safety Rogers assumed 
the name of Matthew, whence it is known as 
‘* Matthew’s Bible.’’ The second edition was 
| wong in London, and the title runs: ‘* The 
Byble, which is all the holy Scripture: in which 
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are contained the Olde and Newe Testament truely 
and purely translated into Englysh by Thomas 
Matthew.’’ Two other editions of Rogers’s ver- 
sion were published in 1540. Seven hundred and 
fifty dollars have been paid for a copy of the first 
edition of this Bible. 
‘*The Byble in 
Englyshe. Prynted Z 
by Richard Grafton £ 
and Edward White- 4 
church, Apryll, * 
1559, is a portion 
of the title-page of 
the Bible common- 
ly but erroneously 
known as ‘* Cran- 
mer’s Bible.’’ It 
has recently been 
proved most con- 
clusively that the 
Archbishop had no 
share in it what- 
ever, directly or 
indirectly. It was 
the enterprise of 
Thomas Cromwell, 
encouraged and 
supported by Sir 
Thomas More. 
The title-page of 
this edition, which 
is believed to have 
been translated by 
Coverdale, the 
much-reviled Bon- 
ner, afterwards 
Bishop of London, 
and the Bishops of 
Durham and Win- 
chester, is an elab- 
orate engraving by 
Hans Holbein, and 
on the last page is 
printed, ‘*The 
ende of the newe 
Testament, and of. 
the whole Bible, fynisshed in Apryll, anno, 1539.” 
The art of printing not being as far advanced in 
England as in France, and Cromwell being deter- 
mined that this edition should be a typographical 
wonder, assindeed it proved to be, he placed it in 
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the hands of the celebrated Regnault of Paris. 


The license to print the work being withdrawn, 
and an order given by the King of France that 
the sheets should be destroyed, Cromwell pur- 
chased the French presses and type, removed them 
to London, and induced workmen to accompany 
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FAc-SIMILE FROM LATIN GOSPELS. 


them, by whom the Bible was soon completed. 
A revised edition of the Great Bible was pub- 
lished, April, 1540, with a long prologue written 
by Archbishop Cranmer. The prologue being 
contained in this and the subsequent six editions, 
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which rapidly followed each other, obtained for 
Cranmer the credit of being its translator, and 
these editions became popularly known as Cran- 
mer’s Bibles. This was the first sound and satis- 
factory version of the Scriptures, and, soon after 
its appearance, a proclamation was issued, ordering 
it to be provided for every parish church, under a 
penalty of forty shillings a month. A copy of 
Cranmer’s Bible was recently purchased at an 
English sale for the sum of six hundred and ten 
dollars. 

The fourth version of the Bible, known as 
Taverner’s, and now in very great repute, was 
first published, in folio and in quarto, in 1539. 
Richard Taverner was a learned man, who pub- 
lished many translations during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Horne says of his version: ‘* This is neither 
a bare revisal of Cranmer’s Bible, nor a new ver- 
sion, but a kind of intermediate work, being a 
correction of what is called ‘ Matthew’s Bible.’ ”’ 
Several copies of the various editions of Taver- 
ner’s version are in New York City libraries. 
Unlike the other translators, Taverner was a lay- 
man, and in the reign of Edward VI. he was 
clerk to the signet. His name first came before 
the public in connection with the disturbances at 
Oxford, caused by the distribution of Tyndale’s 
New Testament. In company with Foxe and 
others, he performed a public act of penance, a 
part of which was to throw a copy of Tyndale’s 
work in the fire. 

The Genevan version of the Bible was the work 
of Cole, Coverdale, Gilby, Knox, and other Non- 
conformists, who retired to the continent on the 
accession of Queen Mary, and was published in 
1560. A considerable portion of the expense was 
contributed by John Bodley, the father of the 
founder of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, to 
whom Queen Elizabeth granted a patent for the 
exclusive right of printing the Bible for seven 
years. This translation, which was very popular 
with the Puritan party, passed through fifty edi- 
tions in the course of thirty years. In this version 
the first division into verses was made. It is com- 
monly known as the ‘Breeches Bible,’’ from the 
peculiar rendering of Gen. iii. 7, ‘* breeches of fig- 
leaves.’’ To this version, printed by Rowland 
Hill at Geneva, we owe the beautiful phraseology 
of the admired passage in Jer. viii. 22. Cover- 
dale, Rogers and Taverner render it, ‘‘ For there 
is more treacle in Gilead ?’’ Cranmer, ‘‘ Is there 





no treason at Gilead?’’ The Genevan version 
first gave the poetic rendering, ‘‘ Is there no balm 
in Gilead ?”’ 

In the year 1568 another translation appeared 
which is indiscriminately known as the ‘‘ Bishops’ 
Bible,” and “ Matthew Parker’s Bible.” This ver- 
sion was undertaken and carried on under the in- 
spection of Parker, second Protestant Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Of the fifteen translators, six 
were bishops, hence often called the ‘‘ Bishops’ 
Bible,’’ though it is sometimes designated the 
Great English Bible, from its being a huge folio 
volume. In 1569 asecond edition was published 
in octavo form. This was the authorized version 
of the Scriptures for forty years, when it was 
superseded by our present version. There isa fine 
copy of the first edition of the Matthew Parker 
Bible in a New York private library, and another 
was sold in the same city in January, 1877, at the 
Peter Hastie sale. The Archbishop, it should be 
added, wrote a preface of nearly seven folio pages, 
and carefully corrected every page of the proof- 
sheets of the entire Bible. 

The English Roman Catholic College at Rheims 
issued, in the year 1584, a translation of the New 
Testament made by Gregory Martin, a great He- 
brew and Greek scholar, assisted by other men of 
eminent learning. This translation was condemned 
by the Queen of England, and copies imported 
into that country were seized and destroyed. In 
1609 the first volume of the Old Testament, which 
had long been translated, and in the following 
year the second volume, were published at Douay, 
hence ever since known as the Douay Bible. 
Some years since Cardinal Wiseman remarked that 
the names Rhemish and Douay, as applied to the 
current edition, are absolute misnomers. The 
publishers of the edition chiefly, and in this coun- 
try, state that it is translated from the Latin Vul- 
gate, “ being the edition published by the English 
College at Rheims, A. D., 1582, and at Douay in 
1609, as revised and corrected in 1759, according 
to the Clementine edition of the Scriptures by the 
Right Rev. Richard Challoner, Bishop of Debra, 
with his annotations for clearing up the principal 
difficulties of Holy Writ.” 

Theodore Beza, of noble birth and a country- 
man and contemporary of Calvin, translated the 
New Testament out of the Greek into the Latin 
tongue. This was first published in England in 
1574 and afterward frequently. In 14576 it was 
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‘«Englished’’ by Leonard Tomson, under-secre- 
tary to Sir Francis Walsingham, and was frequently 
annexed to the Genevan Old Testament. The 
following is a copy of the title page of the New 
Testament, verbatim et literatim: ‘* The New Tes- 
tament of our Lord Jesus Christ, translated out of 
Greeke by Theod Beza: with brief summaries and 
expositions upon the hard places by the said 
authour, Joach amer and P Loseler Vallerius. 
Engelished by L Tomson. ‘Together with the 
Annotations of /r Jrenius upon the Revelation of 
St. John, Imprinted at London by the Deputies 
of Christopher Barker, Printer to the Queens’s 
mort Excellent Majestie—1599.’’ The volume 
opens with a primitive version of the Psalms in 
verse, then follow the Old Testament, the Apocry- 
pha, and the New Testament, as in Bibles of the 
present day. Beza’s translation was used as the 
basis of the authorized English version of the New 
Testament. 

The version of the Scriptures now in use among 
Protestants was translated by the authority of 
King James!., and published in 1611. Fifty-four 


learned men were appointed to accomplish the 


work of revision; but from death or other causes 
seven of the number failed to enter upon it. The 
remaining forty-seven were ranged under six divi- 
sions, different portions of the Bible being assigned 
to each division. They entered upon their task 
in 1607, and after three years of diligent labor the 
work was completed. This version was generally 
adopted, and the former translation soon fell into 
disuse. The authors of King James’s version in- 
cluded the most learned divines of the day, one 
of whom was master of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac and fifteen modern languages. 
While their work is an improvement on every pre- 
ceding version, still in isolated cases alterations 
made from previous versions were not improve- 
ments; for instance, Acts xxi. 15, now reads, “And 
after those days we took up our carriages and went 
up to Jerusalem ;’’ Matthew’s version, ‘‘ We made 
ourselves ready;” Cranmer’s and the Bishops’ Bible, 
“‘We took up our burdens.’’ The Genevan is 
still more quaint, “ After those days we tussed up 
our fardels and went up to Jerusalem.’’ The 
Douay rendering is, ‘‘ being prepared.’’ Any of 
these translations are less likely to be misunder- 
stood than our present one, as certainly the early 
Bishops did not travel in carriages. 

Six large folio editions of the authorized ver- 





sion have been printed in black letter: namely, 

two in 1611, in 1613, 1617, 1634 and 1640. 

Genuine copies of these are now curiosities of 

literature, and only less sought for by collectors 

than the earlier versions of Tyndale and Cover- 
dale. Specimens of nearly all the various editions 
of the Bible which are mentioned in this article, 
are contained in the collections of the American 

Bible Union and in the Lenox Library, both of 

New York City. 

It has long been felt that the authorized version, 
which has now been in use for two hundred and 
sixty-six years, could be improved in clearness and 
accuracy, and the late Dean Alfred especially 
urged a new revision. The Convocation of Can- 
terbury, which met in February, 1870, for this 
work, appointed a committee, comprising some of 
the most eminent biblical scholars of the Church 
of England, and invited the codperation of other 
eminent scholars, both of Great Britain and Ame- 
rica. The principles of revision have been adop- 
ted, and the work is now (1878) progressing 
rapidly. A new revision has also long been in pro- 
gress, under the care of the American Bible Union. 
A movement is also being made for a revision of 
the Roman Catholic Bible. The idiom of the 
Douay version is now deemed to be old-fashioned, 
and in need of modern adaptation. Dr. Newman, 
the Oxford convert, is one of the English translators 
selected, and his mastery of pure English is so 
conspicuous, that much of the work of revision 
will probably devolve upon him. The following 
is a complete list of the Protestant English Revi- 
sion Company, several changes having been made 
by death or otherwise since the work began, eight 
years ago: 

OLD TESTAMENT REVISION COMPANY. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Winchester (Chairman), 
Farnham Castle, Surrey. Formerly Bishop of Ely (Dr. 
Harold Brown). 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Bath and Wells, Palace, 
Wells, Somerset. (Lord Arthur Hervey), 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Llandaff (Corresponding 
Member), Bishop’s Court, Llandaff. (Dr. Ollivant.) 

The Very Rev. The Dean of Canterbury, Deanery, Canter- 
bury. (Dr. Payne Smith.) 

The Ven. the Archdeacon of Maidstone, Canterbury. 
Harrison.) 

The Rev. Dr. Alexander, Pinkieburn, Musselburgh, Edin- 
burgh. 

R. L. Bensly, Esq., Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


The Rev. Professor Birrell, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s, 
N. B. 


(Dr, 
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Frank Chance, Esq., M.D., Burleigh House, Sydenham Hill, 
London. 

Professor Chenery, Reform Club, London, S. W. 

The Rev. T. K. Cheyne, Balliol College, Oxford. 

The Rev. Professor Davidson, New College, Edinburgh. 

The Rev. Dr. Douglas, 10 Fitzroy Place, Glasgow. 

S. R. Driver, Esq., New College, Oxford. 

The Rev. C. J. Elliott, Winkfield Vicarage, Windsor. 

The Rev. Dr. Field, 2 Carlton Terrace, Heigham, Norwich. 

The Rev. J. D. Geden, Wesleyan College, Didsbury, Man- 
chester. 

The Rev. Dr. Ginsburg, Wokingham, Berks. 

The Rev. Dr. Gotch, Baptist College, Bristol. 

The Rev. Dr. Kay, Great Leghs Rectory, Chelmsford. 

The Rev. Professor Leathes, 89 St. George’s Square, Lon- 
don, S. W. 

The Rev. Canon Perowne, Newnham Lodge, Cambridge. 

The Rev. A. H. Sayce, Queen’s College, Oxford. 

The Rev. Professor W. Kobertson Smith, 83 Crown Street, 
Aberdeen. 

Professor Wright, St. Andrew’s Station Road, Cambridge. 

W. Aldis Wright, Esq. (Secretary), Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 


NEW TESTAMENT REVISION COMPANY. 


The Right Rev. the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol ( Chair- 
man), Palace, Gloucester. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Salisbury, Palace, Salisbury. 

The Very Rev. the Prolocutor, Deanery, Lichfield. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, Deanery, West- 


minster, S. W. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester, Deanery, Rochester. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Lincoln, Deanery, Lincoln, 

The Most Rev. the Archbishop of Dublin, Palace, Dublin. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of St Andrew’s, Bishopshall, St. 
Andrew’s, N. B. 

The Rev. Dr. Angus, Baptist College, Regent’s Park, Lon- 
don, N. W. 

The Rev. Principal Brown, Free Church College, Aberdeen. 

The Rev. Dr. Hort, 6 St. Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge. 

The Rev. W. G. Humphry, Vicarage, St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, London, W. C. 

The Rev. Canon Kennedy, The Elms, Cambridge. 

The Ven. the Archdeacon of Dublin, 24 Merrion Square, 
Dublin. 

The Rev. Canon Lightfoot, Trinity College; Cambridge. 

The Rev. Professor Milligan, University; Aberdeen. 

The Rev. Dr. Moulton, The Leys, Cambridge. 

The Rev. Principal Newth, New College, liampstead, Lon- 
don, N. W. 

The Rev. Professor Palmer, 18 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 

The Rev. Professor Roberts, St. Andrew’s, N. B. 

The Rev. Prebendary Scrivener, Hendon Vicarage, London, 
N. W. 

The Rev. Dr. G. Vance Smith, § Parade, Carmarthen. 

The Rev. the Master of the Temple, The Temple, London, 
=. <. 

The Rev. Canon Westcott, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Rev. J. Troutbeck (Secretary), 4 Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, S. W, 





While describing different translations of the 
Bible, we must not omit to add that there is in 
fact, as yet, only one version of the English Bible 
in print, altered and amended by different scholars 
and which has received the subsequent amend- 
ments of many learned men; yet from the first to 
the last there has been but one substantive transla- 
tion. Let any one interested in the subject com- 
pare the earliest translations made by the ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Star of the Reformation’’ (the quin-centennial 
of whose birth was lately celebrated with imposing 
services in London and elsewhere), with the latest, 
and he will find a diversity indeed of words, but 
such a similarity of expression as cannot be acci- 
dental, 

Among other rare and highly-coveted editions 
of the Bible is one printed in England in the sev- 
enteenth century, in which the important word not 
was omitted in the Seventh Commandment, from 
which circumstance it has ever since been known 
as ‘*The Adulterer’s Bible,’’ or the ‘* Wicked 
Bible.’’ Another edition, known as the Pearl 
Bible, appeared about the same time filled with 
errata, a single specimen of which will suffice: 
** Know ye not the ungedly sha// inherit the king- 
dom of God?’’ Bibles were once printed which 
affirmed that ‘‘ all Scripture was profitable for de- 
struction ;’’ while another edition of the Sacred 
volume is known as the ‘‘ Vinegar Bible,’’ from 
erratum in the title to the twentieth chapter of St. 
Luke, in which Parable of the Vineyard is printed 
Parable of the Vinegar, while in still another the 
verse ‘‘ Gird up thy loins,’’ is misprinted ‘‘ Gird 
up thy Zons.’’ The only Bible believed to be ab- 
solutely free from errata is an Oxford edition. The 
University had a standing offer of a guinea for each 
and every error that might be found in their edi- 
tion referred to above. For very many years no 
one claimed the reward, until recently a lynx-eyed 
reader discovered an erratum, the guinea was duly 
paid, the error corrected, and it is now confidently 
believed to be without a typographical blemish of 
any description. 

The rarest of all editions of the Scriptures is 
that known as the Mazarin Bible, printed in Latin 
at Mentz, by Gutenberg, in 1455. It was the first 
book printed with cut metal type, and is the 
earliest known edition of the Bible. Of the few 
copies in existence, two are in this country, one in 
the Lenox Library, the other the property of the 
late George Brinley of Hartford, by whose execu- 








tors it is soon to be offered for sale together with 
the rest of his valuable library, now being cata- 
logued by Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull. The Bible 
is in two folio volumes, printed on white paper, 
and the ink, though more than four centuries old, 
still bright and clear. This copy is believed to be 
in the original bindings, and must have been 
buried for hundreds gf years in some monastery. 
Two copies were sold at the famous Perkins’s sale 
in 1873, one bringing fourteen thousand dollars, 
while the second copy on vellum, printed in 1456, 
sold for twenty thousand dollars. Dr. Villars is 
now preparing for publication, by engraving and 
photography, an exact fac-simile edition of three 
hundred copies of the Mazarin Bible, so called 
because the first known copy was found in the 
library of the great French Cardinal of that name. 

The most valuable single volume in the world 
is a copy of the Psalter published at Mentz in 
1457. It is the first book printed with a date, 
and is probably the most magnificently printed 
volume known. It is valued at fifteen thousand 
dollars, and was last year,loaned to the Caxton 
Exhibition by its fortunate owner, the Queen of 
England. Lord Spencer also sent his copy. A 
copy of the Bay State Psalm Book, the first book 
printed in the English language on this continent, 
and published at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
1640 (the Mexicans beat us by a century, hav- 
ing printed books in Spanish as early as 1540), was 
sold in Boston in 1876 for one thousand and 
twenty-five dollars, the exact sum that was paid in 
this country for a copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible, 
which only two persons now living can read. 

We have lately seen an English Bible extended 
by illustrations to sixty volumes, which was valued 
at ten thousand dollars, and a copy of the smallest 
Bible in the world, being a little more than four by 
two inches, and but half an inch in thickness. At 
Philadelphia, the American Bible Union exhibited 
in the Centennial Exhibition a bookcase, contain- 
ing the Bible in two hundred languages, and in 
another case was to be seen John Milton’s Bible, 
together with Tyndale’s and other early Bibles, 
and a copy of the first English Bible printed in 
America. The Bible held up by Gladstone at the 
Caxton dejeuner, as the ‘‘ climax and consumma- 
tion’’ of the art of printing, was printed at Ox- 


ro) 


ford, bound in London, and delivered at the | 


South Kensington Exhibition buildings literally 
within twelve consecutive hours. One hundred 
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copies of the ‘‘ Caxton Memorial Bible’’ were 
printed, and at least four copies were allotted to 
the United States, one of the four very properly 
going to James Lenox. Copies of the Caxton 
Bible are already scarce, if not indeed unattain- 
able. More than one million copies of the Bible 
are printed annually, and more copies are sold in 
our language than in all the other languages of the 
earth. There were above thirty thousand editions 


THE EARLIEST KNowN BOUND VOLUME OF THE BIBLE. 

This ancient copy of the Scriptures was made anterior to 263 B.c., 
and found as shown, in B.c. 241. It was in the possession of the Sam- 
aritan Chief Priest Selameh, and shown by him to Mrs. Mary Eliza 
Rogers, at Nablus, in 1866. . 
of the Bible, representing thirty-five thousand vo'- 
umes, published between the Gutenberg or Ma- 
zarin Bible of 1455, and the Caxton Memorial 
Bible of 1877. Of these, the library of the Bri- 





tish Museum has sixteen thousand titles, and far 
surpasses all the libraries of the world, while we 
| take pleasure in adding, that the collection of 
Bibles and parts thereof in the Lenox Library of 
New York, in rare and costly editions surpasses 
in value those possessed by the British Museum. 
As a concluding paragraph to this paper, we 
may add, that Miss Julia E. Smith, one of the 
Glasionbury sisters of Connecticut, in 1876 com- 
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pleted and published a \ anion of the Bible, | fifth week to attend to kitchen affairs. 


I eas 
the first ever made by a woman. 


Miss Smith | wrote to a learned friend ¢n another town, to 
acquired her knowledge of Greek, Hebrew and | | inquire if he had St. Jerome’s works in his library, 
Latin chiefly by her own unaided efforts (at a time | as I wanted to know the meaning of the proper 
when no American college admitted women), as | names. In his reply, he expressed astonishment 
will be seen by her interesting statement, dated | that a lady should have translated the Septuagint, 
March 29th, 1877: ‘‘ My translation of the Bible | and said, ‘Why not study Hebrew? It is a very 
was not intended for the public eye when first | simple language.’ After acquiring a knowledge 
written. Many years ago our family of five sisters | of Hebrew, I translated the Bible a second time, 
with a friend became interested in searching the | and was gratified to have the Hebrew professor of 
Scriptures. We all wanted a literal translation, | Harvard College acknowledge it to be so literal, 
and as I had studied Latin and Greek at our | even agreeing that the tenses were according to 
academy, I began a translation of the New Testa- | the Hebrew idiom. Our native town’s usage 
ment from the Greek, and at the end of the week, | of us first induced me to have my translation 


when we six met together, we agreed that my | 


| eens, that the world might see that if a 
rendering word for word, z.e. rendering the same | woman could not by law manage her own es- 


English word for the Greek word, made the text | tate, this very woman had done alone what no 
much clearer. When the New Testament was | man had ever accomplished without aid. It was 
completed, I took in hand the Septuagint, and | printed by the American Publishing Company of 


completed it in eleven months, leaving off every | Oxford.’’ 
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By A. J. H. DUuGANNE, 


THERE we left our comrade Standish— 
Underneath Virginia’s mould ; 
Manilier arm did never brandish 
Trooper’s steel, in gauntlet hold! 
When, through Shenandoah Valley, 
From those mountain gaps at bay, 
Swept that last, defiant sally, 
There we left our—BLurE and Gray! 


By me swept those sabres lifted— 
Forward rode our charging ranks : 

Where the tides of battle drifted, 
Closing in, on rear and flanks. 

One wild, upward glance, appealing, 
Wordless, held me from my way, 
And—behind our squadron kneeling— 
I was left—with BLUE and Gray! 


Standish named, from him whose story 
Mystic sings to Northern sea; 
And the name of Marion bore he— 
Whispered on each Southern lea: 
“ Marion Standish!” Heart of woman! 
Foremost heart in manly fray ; 


Sunset light through shadows faded; 
Only one word would he speak ; 

Only bowed his head, and braided 
Golden ringlets round his cheek ; 

Fondling them, like tender mother 


And with soldier-hand, so human, 
Greeting soldiers—BLUE or GRAY! 


Marion Standish! Still, before me, 
Gleams that cannon’s blinding glare ; 
Still that sword seems circling o’er me, 
And I hear its whir in air! 
Shortening rein, in midway onset, 
Still I halt my headlong way, 
Where HE kneels, in sheen of sunset, 
Lifting up that form—in Gray! 


Kissing baby-curls in play ; 
Only one word—* Brother /’’—* BROTHER !” 
So they died—the BLUE and Gray! 


Lure me not, with bannered glory! 
Call me not, with bugle-blast ! 
Twelve long years that sunset gory, 
Fadeless, in my memory glass’d! 
Still I see those broken blossoms, 
Twined in death, that dying day ; 
Still I see those bleeding bosoms, 
Crimson—under BLuE and Gray! 
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HERBERT ORTON; OR, JUSTICES’ COURTS IN THE WEST. 


By J. R. 


CHAPTER XX. THE MYSTERIOUS HANDWRITING. | 

Tue week following the events we have nar- 
rated witnessed the usual number of social parties, | 
balls and other like festivities in the town. Of 
these, the socia/ at the residence of Doctor Jones | 
was a most recherché and spirited affair, and was 
attended by the é/fe of the town. Doctor Jones 
was a wealthy retired physician, and, like Judge 
Bennett, occupied a very prominent position in the 
community. 

Herbert Orton was no less astonished at receiv- 
ing an invitation from the doctor than he had 
been on the receipt of Judge Bennett’s card. 
Although a subject of much deliberation on his 
part, he nevertheless decided to accept and attend, 
feeling that he could not conscientiously decline | 
under the circumstances, he having previously | 
availed himself of the Judge’s kind invitation. | 
He also argued that, as it was a holiday week, it | 
would give him the opportunity of meeting not | 
only the better class of citizens of the town, but | 
very many also from the surrounding towns and 
the country. This is an important consideration 
with all young attorneys, as it is essential to the 
development of a successful practice that they 
should become favorably introduced to the general 
public to enable them to secure such successful 
patronage. With an eye therefore to the enjoy- 
ment which the occasion would afford him, he at 
the same time manifested some consideration on 
the subject in a business point of view. His pros- 
pects had grown somewhat brighter, and instead 
of sitting all day in his office reading a newspaper 
or book, or preparing a list of authorities in some 
imaginary case, he was now having some genuine 
business interests to look after. 

The fees received, though small, nevertheless 
helped to preserve the little store of funds he had 
deposited in the bank, as for the past two months 
they had paid his expenses. While his practice 
was as yet confined to the Justices’ courts, he felt 
sanguine of his ability to reach, at an early day, 
that goal of a young lawyer’s ambition, the Cir- 
cuit Court. He frequently imagined himself 











MUSICK. 


before a jury of twelve instead of six, and looked 
forward anxiously for the arrival of the day that 
would enable him to reach that position. 

The Circuit Court had had but two sittings at 
Nicosia since Herbert had located there, and 


| although he was present upon both occasions, his 


name had not been announced by assignment to 
the trial of any cause. He availed himself, how- 
ever, of the advantages it afforded him, and at- 
tentively listened to the arguments on motions and 
demurrers before the court, the manner of ques- 
tioning and cross-questioning witnesses, and the in- 
terpretation of the law as applied to the evidence 
developed in the cases, and with much benefit to 
himself. 

He, however, greatly lamented the want of an 
opportunity to try his hand in a case -before this 
august court, and frequently exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, for 
a case, a real case in this court, that I may con- 
vince the public that I can do more than sit within 
the bar, elevate my feet on the table and attempt 
to look wise!’’ But, like most ambitious young 
men, he was held back by force of circumstances. 
It is well that such is the case, for young brains 
like young arms must become inured to toil by 
degrees. They must first learn to meet and con- 
quer disappointments, humiliation and defeat, 
before success can be assured in the higher walks 
of life. Rapid success often intoxicates, and in 
many instances proves more dangerous to young 
men than occasional defeat. 

The evening of Doctor Jones’s party arrived. 
The large and well-built mansion of the doctor 
was filled with a merry throng of guests as Herbert 
entered. Mrs. Jones, the amiable hostess, re- 
ceived him, and after introducing him to the com- 
pany present, kindly urged him to make himself 
at home. 

The spacious dining-hall had been arranged for 
the dancing, and Herbert, catching the attuning 
notes of the musical instruments, surmised that the 
‘*tripping of the light fantastic toe’’ would soon 
commence. He, however, traced his way to the 
parlor, where he met several of his acquaintances. 
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‘‘Why, hello, my young Christian friend and 
fellow-traveller through this vale of tears !’’ ex- 
claimed Scroggs, as he met Herbert at the door; 
‘««T hope I see you not only in the flush and dawn 
of early manhood, but enjoying the very best of 
health. My highest wish is that your aspirations 
may in altitude be on a par with the stars, and be 
realized before the frosts of many winters have 
whitened your hairs; and though this noble brow 
may be sicklied over with the pale cast of thought, 
an illumination may yet gather about your hal- 
lowed countenance that will burst in splendor and 
send joy to every heart. But, my friend, how come 
you here with the more sedate of life? I would 
expect to find you where those ravishing strains of 
music are heard, and enjoying the terpsichorean 
art. Have you no taste for the light fantastic ?”’ 

‘« Your congratulations, kind regards and ques- 
tions, Mr. Scroggs, are so voluminous, that I for- 
got the first before I heard the last. I am thankful 
for your kind regards for myself, and will simply 
say that I am very fond of dancing, and shall em- 
brace the first opportunity that presents itself.’’ 

‘*Well, my young friend, while I will admit 
that it is exhilarating, and when indulged in toa 
moderate extent, a healthful exercise, yet I must 
say it is a very dangerous amusement. It is one 
in which the young are so liable to indulge to an 
excess; become wholly wrapped up in it, and so 
completely lost under the impulse of the excite- 
ment occasioned thereby, that they are not aware 
of the physical exhaustion until completely pros- 
trated.”’ 

Excusing himself from the loquacious Scroggs, 
Herbert passed on and into the parlor. Here he 
met his friend Waterspout, in the very best of 
humor and doing the agreeable in his usual happy 
style. His friend was at the time endeavoring to 
entertain a half-a-dozen young ladies with his 
ready witticisms and fund of entertaining anec- 
dotes. Among these was Miss Lola Bennett, and 
our hero experienced some peculiar feelings of ner- 
vousness creeping over him as he approached the 
group, a sensation wholly unaccountable to himself. 

‘*Why, hello! good evening, old boy,’’ cried 
Waterspout, as Herbert approached them, ‘‘I am 
glad you have come, for you can assist in defend- 
ing me from the malicious darts of these ladies. 
They are attacking me without mercy.”’ 

‘*What is the cause of the hostilities?’’ asked 
Herbert, 
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‘*The old, old story, Mr. Orton—woman’s 
rights!’’ replied Miss Bennett. 

**Yes; the question of woman’s superiority 
came up,’’ said Waterspout, ‘‘ and in speaking of 
their ability as legislators, I innocently remarked 
that Susan B. Anthony or Phoebe Cozzens would 
raise more domestic rumpus in Congress in twenty- 
four hours, than Ben. Butler, Sunset Cox and Ben. 
Hill together would in twelve months ; and, sir, in 
two seconds after that inadvertent sentence es- 
caped my lips, I was a fugitive’’— 

‘*From justice ?’’ asked Miss Bennett. 

‘Well, then permit me to bring the olive 
branch of peace and reconciliation with me,” said 
Herbert. 

** Yes, a flag of truce for Mr. Waterspout,’’ put 
in a little Miss Brown. 

‘* But I want a surrender,’’ insisted Waterspout, 
with an assumed air of determination. 

‘*But you confessed that you retreated,’’ naively 
replied Miss Lola. 

‘* Why, to besure ; when overcome by numbers 
I was forced to fly.’’ 

‘I know of no better way of bringing about a 
treaty, than to point out the leader of the attack- 
ing party, and endeavor, if possible, to secure her 
for the next quadrille,’’ interposed Herbert, glanc- 
ing slyly at his friend, the meaning of which Water- 
spout was not slow to comprehend. 

**Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I believe Miss Bennett has 
proven my most deadly foe in this war, and 
although 1 regret to give up her society, I see that 
she is getting very anxious about that quadrille.’’ 

‘Then, Mr. Waterspout, as I see you are tired 
of me, I will try to make myself more agreeable 
to Mr. Orton than I have to you,”’ retorted Lola. 

‘* Then Herbert, old boy, you must not men- 
tion Susan B, Anthony, Boadicea, or Joan of Arc 
in any other than a spirit of the most gracious 
reverence.”’ 

‘* We ladies are able to defend our own sex, Mr. 
Waterspout,’’ said Miss Lola, with a merry laugh, 
as she walked out of the parlor, leaning on Her- 
bert’s arm. 

Our hero thought he had never heard the lancers 
played so sweetly, nor saw a quadrille move off so 
smoothly, or himself experience so much unalloyed 
happiness as he did on this evening. Quadrille 
followed quadrille, now a waltz and then a schot- 
tish, and in all he had but one partner. 

‘*T fear you are getting fatigued,’’ he said, at 
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the conclusion of the schottish; ‘‘had’nt we 
better return to the parlor ?”’ 

Much to his delight, she consented. It was 
their second meeting, and months had elapsed 
since Herbert had first enjoyed the pleasure of her 
society. Seated on a sofa, just large enough to 
contain two comfortably, he monopolized her so- 
ciety during the rest of the evening, much to the 
disgust and annoyance of several young swains 
who were present and admirers also of the lovely 
brunette. It would be impossible for us to give 
their conversation, as they thus sat side by side, 
their voices low and full of tenderness, and we 
doubt whether they would care to read it now, were 
it possible. Perhaps they talked of poetry, of 
travel, of fashion, of the gossip or latest rumors 
of the day; but be that as it may, it does not 
concern us, and we pass it by. Sufficient for us 
to know, that neither thought the evening too 
long. Miss Lola being thoroughly versed in the 
writings of the classics happened to make a quaint 
quotation, which particularly struck Herbert’s 
attention. 

‘* Miss Bennett, please tell me where I will find 
the original of that,’’ asked Herbert. 

She gave him the name of the author, book and 
page. 

‘¢ Please write down the lines, Miss Bennett, 
and the title and page of the book, to oblige 
me,’’ said he, producing pencil and paper, and 
drawing a small marble stand before her. 

‘* With pleasure, Mr. Orton,’’ replied she, and 
in a neat, delicate hand, she wrote the lines in 
question, and the title and page of the book 
whence quoted. 

A look of astonishment and a gleam of delight 
beamed from our hero’s eyes, as he glanced at 
Miss Lola’s handwriting. Carefully folding the 
memoranda, he deposited it in his pocket, at the 
same time returning his thanks for her kindness. 
After the exchange of some further common- 
place remarks, and noting the lateness of the 
hour, they rejoined the departing guests, and soon 
made preparations also for their going. Herbert 
took leave of the doctor and his amiable lady, after 
giving them his assurances of having spent a very 
agreeable and pleasant evening, and one which he 
should ever hold in kindly remembrance. 

The next morning after the party, we find Her- 
bert in his office, as usual ; but upon this occasion, 
instead of a book or a newspaper, we discern on 











the desk before him the two douguet cards and the 
strip of writing containing the guofation written 
by Miss Bennett the previous evening. 

‘The handwriting is the same,’’ exclaimed our 
hero, with a gleesome light in his eyes; ‘‘they 
are the same, and the unknown donor of these 
is Miss Bennett, the best and dearest girl on 
earth.’’ The faded flowers now became doubly 
precious to him. 


CHAPTEK XXI. ‘IT WAS OBTAINED BY FRAUD, IT 
SHALL BE RETAKEN BY FORCE.” 

HERBERT had put himself in communication 
with an attorney who lived in the same town with 
Mark Stanley, and was therefore kept well posted 
as to the condition of the old gentleman’s health 
and movements. He had instructed his corres- 
pondent to telegraph him the moment Mr. Stan- 
ley’s condition became critical or his death should 
occur. 

Through his correspondent he fully learned the 
true character of Herman Linsey, and the manner 
in which he had forced the will from the old man; 
that he had alleged his having in his possession a 
large amount of notes that would ruin him unless 
he, Stanley, would favorably mention him in his 
will, in connection with his daughter, Mrs. Daw- 
son. ‘* The will,’ his correspondent went on to 
say, ‘‘ could, without a doubt, be broken ; but still 
it will, unless it can be obtained from Linsey, give 
Mrs. Dawson considerable trouble, as Linsey has 
a horde of well-paid witnesses to swear to any- 
thing he wants them to. The old man is now 
non compos mentis, and will probably never be 
capable of making a will again.” 

Upon reading this, Herbert said: 

‘That instrument must be taken from Herman 
Linsey by fair means or foul.’’ 

It was a bright May morning, and our hero 
was apparently busily engaged among his papers. 
While thus engaged he heard some voices in 
Esquire Lustful’s office, and shortly afterwards the 
sounds of footsteps approaching his office from 
that direction. The door opened, and his former 
client, Mat. Conroy, entered. 

‘*T am in trouble again,”’ said Conroy. 

“What is the matter now ?”’ asked Herbert. 

**T am sued, and the case comes up in a few 
moments.”’ 

‘* What is the nature of it ?’’ 

‘*Pat. McCabe owed for some things to the 
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grocery man, Omsley, here. I one day told him 
I would pay for them if Pat. did not. Since then | 
Pat. run off, and left me with the bag to hold. 
He owes me, too. Omsley could have made the 
money out of McCabe if he would, but let the 
chance go by, and made his boasts that he would 
yet make it out of meself. Now he has sued me, 
and the ould Justice says as how he’ll rinder judg- 
ment by one o’clock against me.” 

** You can gain the case,’’ said Herbert. 

** How ?’’ asked Conroy. 

Herbert prudently told him he would do it, but 
that he could not tell him ow he would go about 





it. ‘* Thin go ahead,’’ said Conroy, ‘‘an I'll give 
ye a five dollar bill.’ 

Herbert then arose and accompanied Conroy to 
the Justice’s office. 

‘* We are ready to take up the case of Omsley 
vs. Conroy,’’ said Herbert, addressing the Justice. 

All the parties being present, the Justice called 
his court to order, and announced himself ready 
to listen to the evidence in the case. As soon as 
Mr. Omsley had sworn to his statement and ac- 
count, Herbert wrote out a motion to dismiss, for 
the reason that the suit was against the defendant 
for promising to pay the debt of a third party, and 
the promise not being in writing, brought the 
transaction within the statute of frauds. 

He made ashort argument in support of his | 
motion, and cited from the first volume of Wag- | 
ner’s State Statutes, showing that the law was 
clearly in his favor. Fully convinced of the cor- 
rectness of the point taken, the Justice dismissed . 
the case, while Omsley and Charles L. Luckless, 
his luckless attorney, were looking on perfectly 
crestfallen at their easy defeat. 

This case had scarcely been ended, before Her- 
bert heard footsteps rapidly passing through the 
hall and towards his office door. He hastened in, 
closely followed by Conroy, who handed him the 
promised five dollar fee. The new comer was one 
of the boys from the depot, who handed hima 
sealed telegram. Breaking open the envelope, he 
hastily removed the despatch and read the follow- 


| 








ing brief sentence of four words: 

‘* Mark Stanley is dead. 
torney-at-Law.”’ 

‘Mr. Conroy, do you know where Henry 
Owens is?’’ asked Herbert, putting the telegram 
in his vest-pocket and paying the messenger boy 
the charge thereon. 


C. O. Atkins, At- | 


‘*He came to town this morning,’’ answered 
Conroy. 

‘* Could you send him to me ina few moments?”’ 
continued Herbert, somewhat anxiously. 

**T could, if I can find*him ; an’ be dad I’ll be 
after thrying at once,’’ replied the Irishman, who 
comprehended that something very important was 
in progress, that required immediate attention. 

Conroy immediately departed to hunt up Owens, 
while Herbert cast himself into a chair, and with 
a considerable degree of impatience awaited his 
coming. Barely more than ten minutes had elapsed, 
however, before he heard the sound of rapid 


| footsteps coming through the hallway, pass the 


justice’s door, and straightway to his own; it was 
Henry Owens. 

‘*What is the matter now?’’ he asked, as he 
entered the office, his face indicating considerable 
anxiety. 

‘* The time for some kind of immediate action 
has arrived,’’ replied Herbert, handing him the 
telegram. 

‘*What! the old man dead ?’’ gasped Owens. 
‘‘T wonder if Linsey knows of this ?’’ 

‘‘T think not,’’ said Herbert ; ‘‘the old man I 
am sure has not been dead two hours.’’ 

‘* What must be done in reference to that will?”’ 
impulsively asked Owens. 

‘*It must be taken from him before he learns 
the fact, or he will forward it at once for pro- 


| bate.’’ 


‘* Should he probate it ?’’ 

‘** A long litigation for Mrs, Dawson, with wealth 
against her, and every prospect of losing all in 
the end.” 

‘*That document is in Herman Linsey’s pos- 
session,’’ said Henry Owens, ‘‘and I will take it 
from him before this day’s sun sets. He went this 
morning to the Widow Elmer’s to endeavor to find 
out something. He went and will return on foot 
by the forest path, so as not to create suspicion. 
I will meet him on that path as he returns.’’ 

‘*What! to play the highwayman ?”’ 

* Yes.”” 

‘*Why, man, it may bring you up in the State- 
prison,’’ exclaimed Herbert. 

**T care not; State-prison nor scaffold will 
deter me from taking that document from him. It 
shall be in ashes before another sun rises.’’ 

** You are determined ?”’ 

“3 om.” 
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‘* Are you sure the will is about his person ?”’ 

*¢7 am.”’ 

‘¢ What convinces you of this fact ?”’ 

‘* Linsey is much too shrewd to leave it in his 
trunk at a hotel, for it would have been in ashes 
long ago; and he would not trust it with an- 
other.”’ 

‘‘You talk as though you had examined his 
trunks,’’ said Herbert, with a smile upon his coun- 
tenance. 

‘«T have been through them once a week. But 
that is neither here nor there; I will have that in- 
fernal paper, let it cost Linsey’s life, mine, or both ; 
it shall be destroyed before another five hours roll 
around.”’ 

‘* Be cautious and discreet in your movements,”’ 
said Herbert. 

‘* As far as I can, I shall, you may rest assured. 
But that will was obtained by fraud ; it shall be re- 
covered by force.’’ 

Bidding Herbert good-day, after requesting him 
to communicate with Mrs. ‘Dawson, he left for the 
forest and his perilous undertaking. 


CHAPTER XXIII. THE STRUGGLE IN THE WOODS. 


Henry Owens, upon leaving Herbert, at once 
directed his footsteps towards the footpath leading 
through the forest, and in the direction of the 
Widow Elmer’s cottage and the mines, and from 
the active gait at which he walks, we are led to 
believe that he is fully alive to the desperate char- 
acter of the work before him, and determined to 
accomplish it successfully, or die in the attempt. 
Let us follow him, as he strikes into the forest 
thickets and wends his silent way along the well- 
beaten footpath, thoughts of the will and its pos- 
sessor uppermost in his mind. 

‘*He comes this way, and it must be near the 
hour of his returning,’’ he muttered, as he hurried 
forward ; ‘‘ the sun is not more than an hour high, 
and he will not stay after six, for it will be too 
near my hour for returning.’’ Suddenly he halts, 
while a shade of disappointment came across his 
face. 

‘*T am unarmed, and should the villain prove to | 
be armed, what a plight I will be in! Neverthe- | 
less, 1 am in for it now, neck or nothing. We | 
will meet, and there will be a struggle; a dead 
body may be found, but.I hope not. I would have | 
no blood shed or violence done on this occasion, } 

Vor. XI.—14 





only for that fatal document, which must be 
destroyed before he learns of Mark Stanley’s 
death.”’ 

He continues on, but now more cautiously, feel- 
ing confident that he may encounter Linsey at 
almost any moment. Reaching a giant oak, whose 
spreading branches cast a welcome shade across 
the path, he paused a few moments, both to rest, 
as well as to take a survey of the road before him. 
From the nature of this locality, he also deemed 
it a place not inappropriate for the meeting be- 
tween himself and Linsey. It was a level piece 
of land for more than one-fourth of a mile 
around him, and thickly covered with a heavy 
growth of timber. The path was so narrow that 
the trees on each side of it interlocked their 
branches overhead, and almost shut out the sun- 
light. The atmosphere of this weird and pictur- 
esque forest dell was peculiarly rank with the per- 
fume of the wild flowers and plants that alone 
grow in such spots. It was just such a spot that 
any weary pedestrian would gladly avail himself 
of for a resting spell. 

Owens’s mind was actively engaged in solving 
the problem as to how he should go about get- 
ting Linsey in his power for the purpose he had 
in view, while he cast frequent keen and furtive 
glances along the narrow path, in which he ex- 
pected Linsey momentarily to appear, manifesting 
at the same time the utmost impatience at his de- 
lay in coming. 

‘*This would be a nice piece of work,’’ he 
muttered, kicking some loose dirt about with his 
foot, ‘‘if he should return by some other route, 
and I should miss him after all. Should he at 
least hear of Stanley’s death, then that Will will be 
in the next mail going east, directed to the Pro- 
bate Court.” 

The sun sank lower and lower in the western 
horizon, and Henry Owens grew more impatient 
with each passing moment. The scattering rays of 
sunlight that darted like rivulets of gold through 


| the half-denuded branches of the forest trees, 
| fell prone upon the stern features of the impa- 
| tient watcher. 


‘*The deuce would be to pay,’’ he muttered, 
‘*if he should return by some other route. But 
this is at least a mile the nearest, and Mat. said he 
saw him go this route. Ah! Herman Linsey, we 
have come very near colliding before, but now we 
shall meet for sure. Our strength shall be matched. 
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You shall find that the sleuthhound that has fol- 
lowed you so long, has at last caught you.” 

In the distance he had caught the sound of 
steady and regular tramping of feet. They were 
approaching nearer and nearer. Owens closely 
watched the distant pathway to catch a glimpse of 
the comer, and eager to learn if it were the object 
he was looking for. ‘The approaching traveller at 
last reached a point in the pathway that brought 
him into full sight of Owens. The moment his 
form became visible to the watching Owens, he 
exclaimed, in a subdued tone of voice: 

‘¢Tt is him ; now for it in earnest.’’ 

On came Herman Linsey with a smooth and 
easy tread that would hardly have been detected 
by a less sensitive ear than that of Henry Owens. 
He was at the time revolving in his mind the few 
meagre details he had managed to glean from the 
Widow Elmer, and was endeavoring to weave them 
into some satisfactory conclusions. Little did the 
scheming villain dream of an enemy lying in wait 
in the path he was now following. He had so 
fired the reckless young Bennett against Owens, 
that he felt assured the profligate would be the 
death of him sooner or later, and thus put him out 
of his way. His prime object was to marry Helen 
Dawson ; but to accomplish this, Owens must be 
got out of the way. His scheming now was to 
bring this about without compromising himself, he 
having already decided that it must be done 
through the instrumentality of another, and this 
Oliver Bennett. Thus scheming and planning, he 
leisurely proceeded on, until a form sprang from 
behind a tree and confronted him. It was Henry 
Owens, the coal-heaver, without coat, and shirt- 
sleeves rolled up above his elbows. It is almost 
needless to say that Herman Linsey started back 
as though thunderstruck. 

‘*What ; you here!’’ he gasped. 


‘It seems so, Herman Linsey,’’ was the cool 


reply. 

‘* Well sir; have you business with me ?’’ asked 
Linsey. 

‘¢T have,’’ replied Owens. 


‘‘What is the nature of it ?”’ 
‘*T want a certain document you carry about 
” 
you. 

* What document do you allude to?’’ asked Lin- 
sey, his face growing paler, while his form showed 
visible signs of nervousness. 

‘*The last Will and Testament of Mark Stan- 





ley,’’ replied Owens, in a cool and determined 
manner. 

** Do you know that I have it ?’’ 

“i da.”” 

‘* And suppose I refuse to give it up?”’ 

‘*T shall compel you.”’ 

‘*That, Henry Owens, may prove a dangerous 
game.”’ 

‘*T am prepared for danger.”’ 

Owens by this time was pretty well satisfied that 
Linsey was unarmed, and hence felt greater assur- 
ance of his ultimate success in obtaining posses- 
sion of the paper. Linsey, after reflecting a mo- 
ment, declared that he had no such paper about 
him. 

‘*It is useless for you to deny it, Herman; you 
have it with you, and I shall take it from you.”’ 

**T tell you I have o+.” 

‘¢ Then let me search you.’’ 

*¢T will do no such thing.’’ 

‘* Then I will force you,’’ said Owens, advanc- 
ing. 

‘* Hold on there! just look out, Henry Owens; 
this thing will send you to the penitentiary, if you 
are not careful,’’ cried Linsey, retreating away 
from Owens. 

‘*T don’t care if it hangs me,”’ 
still advancing. 

Linsey wheeled shortly about, and started to 
run, but had hardly taken a dozen steps before 
Henry Owens was upon him. 

‘*'Take that; curse you!’’ cried Linsey, as he 
turned suddenly and dealt Owens a blow in the 
face which staggered him momentarily; but re- 
covering himself in time to ward off a second blow, 
he dealt Linsey a terrific blow on the chest. The 
struggle between the two now became fierce and 
desperate. Both men were in the prime of life, 
strong, active and resolute. They turned, twisted 
and whirled about, and struck with such lightning 
rapidity that the eye could scarcely follow their 
motions. First one was on-his knees, then the 
other ; at one time one would have a slight advan- 
tage, and then the other, showing that the men 
were well matched, and it would be difficult to 
determine which should prove the victor. It was 
a question of endurance with them as to who 
should give in. 

An accident, however, turned the tide of victory 
in favor of Henry Owens. Linsey stumbled over 
a rotten log and fell; Owens took advantage of 
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the fall, and delivered a few effective blows, which 
sent Linsey to the ground senseless. 

‘*Now for the will,’’ said the eager, panting 
Owens, as he bent over the prostrate Linsey and 
thrust his hands into the side coat-pocket. Draw- 
ing out a large pocket-book of red morocco 
leather, he said : 

‘*Tt must be in this,’’ and hastily brushing the 
blood from a wound in his face, he opened the 
pocket-book. It contained but a single paper, 
and which was folded and backed. Hastily glanc- 
ing at the endorsement, he read: 

‘*THe Last WILL AND TESTAMENT OF MARK 
STANLEY.”’ 

“This is it at last, thank God!” ejaculated 
Owens, arising to his feet. 

Herman Linsey had just recovered sufficiently 
to sit up. 

‘‘ Hark ye, Henry Owens,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you 
have robbed me; you are a highwayman, and you 
shall sweat this out in State-prison.’’ 

“‘T expect to; and Iam willing to,’’ replied 
Owens, as he took a match from his pocket, igni- 
ted it, and lit the paper, whereon was written the 
last will and testament of Mark Stanley; it flamed 
up rapidly, and was soon reduced to ashes. 

‘* Burn it up, sir; I can get another,’’ groaned 
Linsey, staggering to his feet, and holding one 
hand to a bruised eye. 

‘*No, you NEVER will. Mark Stanley died to- 
day at ten minutes past nine o’clock.”’ 

With a bitter oath, Linsey staggered back, more 
stunned than ever. He felt as though the very 
props had been knocked from under him, and 
fully realized that his pet schemes had been foiled. 
He had been completely baffled by the true-hearted 
widow’s friend, and nothing remained for him but 
to skulk away, which he very ingloriously did at 
once. 

Henry Owens, having carefully watched the 
burning paper, to see that it was thoroughly de- 
stroyed, soon afterwards secured his hat and coat 
and proceeded on his way homeward, 


CHAPTER XXIV. A FIGHT AND A TRAGEDY. 

One bright morning, closely following the 
events narrated in the preceding chapter, word 
was brought to town that the old feud which 
had so long existed between Mat. Conroy’s band 
of heavers and that of Bob Dixon’s, had at last 
burst out into an open rupture, and a fight had en- 











sued between them, in which several had been 
badly wounded, and Henry Owens had been 
killed. A thousand different rumors were set 
afloat in half an hour after the town had become 
alive to the reality of the horrible affair. 

The report was at one time prevailing, that all 
the coal miners in the country had broken out 
into an insurrection, and that their neighborhood, 
called ‘* The Nation,’’ was in a state of civil war. 
Rumor also had it, that two large forces of miners 
were armed against each other, and that a bloody 
conflict was momentarily expected among the 
hills of ‘*The Nation.’’ Some one had also 
started the report that the Dixon force were going 
to sack the town, and numbers of the more timid 
grew pale with terror. 

The little town that had so peaceably subsided 
into slumber the previous evening, little dreamed 
that the morn should bring such excitement, and 
with it the details of such a tragedy. 

Herbert Orton, when he first heard of it, and 
the death of Henry Owens by violence, could 
hardly credit it, and it became with him as much 
a matter of excitement as the general public, 
when he heard it corroborated later in the day, 
by the statement that Owens had been killed by a 
pistol shot through the heart, while engaged in a 
pitched battle with the coal miners. 

The sheriff, in company with his deputy and 
two constables, duly armed with writs, accom- 
panied the coroner to the scene of the disturb- 
ance at the earliest possible moment. 

Rumor had at the very first mixed up the name 
of Oliver Bennett in the murder of Henry Owens. 
Some were loath to believe it; but those who 
knew of the bitter hatred existing between the 
two, shook their heads in grave doubt. As yet no 
certain facts had been developed from the incon- 
gruous mass of rumors. ; 

Oliver Bennett, despite his promises to his 
father, had returned to his cups, and had, when 
intoxicated, so frequently threatened the life of 
Henry Owens that it was but natural that suspi- 
cion should attach to him as the author of his 
death. He was known to frequently visit the 
mines, and was, upon several occasions, engaged 
in carousals with Mat. Conroy and his hands, in 
which he was sometimes quite desperate and dan- 
gerous. 

““Where was Oliver Bennett last night, any 
way ?’’ was the question asked by several. Some 





had not seen him at all the day before ; others had 
seen him a few moments in or near the saloon, 
while a few had seen the young man ride out of 
town late in the evening on his favorite black 
horse in the direction of ‘‘The Nation.’’ These 
latter parties were the fatal witnesses that first 
began to fix the guilt on the doomed man. 

‘*Has any one seen him this morning ?’’ was 
asked by several others. 

The report that he came to his father’s house 
about daylight and on foot, was corroborated by 
half-a-dozen witnesses, and what made it still 
more suspicious, that about midnight his horse had 
come galloping riderless into town, very much 
frightened and trembling like a leaf. 

Excitement ran high in the town, and it was the 
uppermost subject in all conversation throughout 
the day, and as the day wore along it became 
the universal conclusion in the public mind that 
Oliver Bennett was the guilty culprit. 

The affair was a sad blow to the Judge, and 
many were the kindly sympathies expressed in his 
behalf by his many friends. Stern and dignified 
in his demeanor as he was, he keenly felt the dis- 
grace that had been placed upon himself and his 
heretofore irreproachable good name. Stung to 
perfect madness, he gave way to the most violent 
outbursts of passion, and upbraided the son in the 
most unmeasured terms, winding up with the most 
solemn vows that he should never more extend a 
warning voice or a saving arm in his behalf; but 
that in the future he should be permitted to suffer 
the extreme penalties of the laws he so flagrantly 
set at defiance. 

‘* The boy is bound to go to the devil anyway, 
and the sooner he gets there the better it will be 
for him. He will either go to the penitentiary or 
the gallows, and it is useless for me to try to save 
him any more,’’ was his invariable reply to sym- 
pathizing friends. It was a bitter conclusion for 
a father to come to; but he declared that all 
parental love had been crushed out of his heart, 
and that henceforth he could but treat him asa 
stranger. He had forfeited every right to be called 
a son. 

Lola, the kind, gentle and loving sister, although 
deeply feeling the ignominy thus heaped upon 
them by this unhappy affair, yet gently expostu- 
lated with her father, and earnestly pleaded in 
behalf of her wild and erring brother, but all to no 
purpose ; the Judge was implacable in his deter- 
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mination, declaring that Oliver was past reform, 
and he would. have nothing more to do with him. 

‘*T tell you, Lola, he may get out of it the best 
he can ; I hope I may never live to see the sun rise 
again if I help him out of it.’’ 

The sheriff, duly armed with a warrant for the 
arrest of Oliver, called at the house shortly after- 
ward, where he found him asleep in bed. 

‘‘ The charge is a serious one, Judge,’’ said the 
sheriff, as he met the father at the hall door. 

‘¢T-don’t care what it is; I have sworn that I 
will never defend him or seek his release again,”’ 
replied the irate old Judge. 

By noon of that day the sheriff had succeeded 
in arresting Mat. Conroy, Sam. Grayson and Oii- 
ver Bennett, and lodged them in jail. The body 
of Henry Owens had been brought into the town, 
and lay in the court-house, where the coroner’s 
jury was summoned to hold the inquest. The 
testimony brought out before the coroner in the 
course of his investigation, developed a remark- 
able state of facts, and very conclusively pointed 
to Oliver Bennett as the principal actor in the 
tragedy. 

It needs but to add that the verdict of the jury 
was, ‘* that the said Henry Owens came to his 
death by violence at the hands of one Oliver 
Bennett.”’ 

Herbert Orton receiving a notice through the 
deputy sheriff that Mat. Conroy and Sam. Gray- 
son desired to see him at the jail, he lost no time 
in going around to see them. Conroy, the reader 
will remember, was a former client, and the first 
paying client too that Herbert had after locating 
in Nicosia. 

A jail always looks gloomy at best; but when 
we see any of our friends behind those bars of 
steel, and hear their clanking tread over the iron 
floor, it sends a nervous thrill over us much akin 
to achill. Herbert found Oliver Bennett, Mat. 
Conroy and Sam. Grayson occupying the same 
cell, into which he was duly admitted by the 
deputy sheriff, and the heavy door closed and 
bolted behind him. Conroy was pacing the cell 
with his arms folded across his breast ; Grayson 
sat near the door whistling, while Oliver sat at 
the rear end upon a stool, his feet elevated on 
the bunk, and his face bowed in his hands. Her- 
bert took in the sad spectacle at a glance, and felt 
as all true attorneys do on like occasions, that 
here were human beings who had lost all worldly 
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sympathy, and now looked upon him alone as | almost a whisper, continued: ‘‘ While we ’uns 
their only friend and saviour. | were fightin’ jist before my house, and the Dixons 
‘« How are you, boys?” he asked, with a cheer- | were about to go away an’ leave us alone, Mr. 
ful smile, extending his hand to each in succession. | Owens, the gentleman that he was, persuadin’ ’em 
‘‘We have got into a divil of*a fix,’’ replied | all the time, we heard a horse comin’ down the 
Conroy, as he grasped his hand. hill like the divil, It was too dark to make out 
‘‘T hope it is not very serious,’’ said Herbert, | who it was until the horseman was right among us, 
cheerfully. ‘= then we saw it was Misther Oliver Bennett. 
Grayson felt somewhat cheerful; but Oliver He had his revolver in his hand, and commenced 
seemed the most depressed, grasping Herbert’s | shooting directly at Misther Owens. He fired 
hand without at all looking up. Herbert taking a | three shots; the last one kilt the poor man, and 
seat on one of the prison chairs, continued : | Misther Bennett’s horse became frightened, and 
‘‘ Well, boys, what is your business with me ?”’ | commenced jumpin’, and threw the young man 
‘You must get us out of this scrape,’’ said | off. The horse then ran away, scared almost to 
| 


Conroy. death, and young Misther Bennett jumped up and 
‘* All right, my friend, I will do my best,’’ re- | ran away into the brush, leavin’ his revolver on 

plied Herbert. ‘‘ Now, tell me all about it.”’ the ground, which Bob Dixon picked up and gave 
Conroy drew Herbert to one side of the cell, | to the coroner when he came this mornin’.’’ 

and in an undertone quietly stated the facts con- Herbert now understood, or thought he under- 

nected with the whole affair. It was very brief. | stood, the whole case. 

The old feud between the two companies had **T never kilt Mr. Owens, and told the ould 


grown more and more intense, and this had been | divil of a coronor so; but he would have me 

the outcrop of it. The house of Conroy was situ- | arrested,’’ concluded Conroy. 

ated upon one side of a ravine, while that of **Do you think we shall get out of this?’’ asked 

Dixon’s was upon the opposite side. In this | Sam. Grayson, somewhat nervously. 

ravine there was a spring whence they both ob- ‘*T think you need have no fears at all; as soon 

tained water for cooking and other purposes. It | as this excitement has blown over, the prosecuting 

so happened that, upon this occasion, Polly Dixon, | attorney will no doubt dismiss your cases,’’ said 

the wife of Bob Dixon, and Maggie Conroy, the | Herbert. 

wife of Mat. Conroy, met at the spring by chance. The encouragement thus given, seemed to place 

Both naturally in full sympathy with their hus- | them at their ease again ; and bidding them good- 

bands, began to upbraid each other with unbe- | day, he started to leave their cell. 

coming epithets, which finally led to blows. Their ‘*Mr. Orton,’’ said Oliver Bennett, ‘‘I want to 

cries attracted their husbands to the spot, who | see you also.’’ 

also engaged in the combat. This drew Sam. ‘* Well, Mr. Bennett, I will do anything I can 

Grayson, Phil. O’ Neal and others on the one side, | for you, most cheerfully.”’ 

and Dennis Mahurin, Dick Morrison and Henry ‘*T shall also want an attorney in my case,’’ said 

Owens, who had just reached the camp, on the | Oliver. 

other side. A general pitched battle ensued ; ‘* Has not your father furnished you with counsel 

stones and clubs flew through the air and nearly | yet ?’’ asked Herbert, much astonished, as he had 

every one engaged was more or less wounded. At | supposed the wealthy Judge’s son would be fur- 

length Conroy’s clan began to fall back, and finally | nished with the best legal talent in the country. 

took up their stand in front of their row of cabins. ‘*No, sir, he has not; and he will not,’’ replied 

Henry Owens was in the meantime trying to per- | Oliver. 

suade Dixon and his enraged followers to desist ‘* Why, Mr. Bennett, you surprise me.”’ 

and return to their quarters. ‘* My only hope, sir, lies through you. I want 
‘*But how did Henry Owens come by his | an attorney, and if you will engage to defend me, 

death ?” asked Herbert, interrupting Conroy. I will find means to remunerate you,’’ continued 
“Well, sir,’’ replied Conroy, throwing a signifi- | Oliver. 

cant glance at Oliver Bennett, who still sat with his Herbert could hardly believe his senses, and for 

head in his hands, and in a lowered tone of voice, | a time felt at a loss what to say or suggest in the 
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premises. However, after a brief pause, he en- 
gaged to take the case, and promised to exert his 
utmost efforts in his behalf. 

‘I desire to see you, sir, and have a long talk 
with you at your office; can you get leave from 
the jailor for me to go, with the proper guard ?”’ 
asked Oliver. 

‘*T can,’’ said Herbert. 

‘*Do so, then ; for I cannot think, I cannot col- 
lect my thoughts in this gloomy prison ; in fact I 
shall go mad unless I get out where I can see the 
pure sunshine of heaven,’’ added Oliver. 

The request was promised, and Herbert left the 
cell to see the sheriff and jaiior in reference to 
having Oliver brought to his office under guard for 
the purpose of a private consultation. 


CHAPTER XXV. ‘‘OH, SAVE MY BROTHER!”’ 


Pustic sentiment is just about as changeable as 
the wind. One day the wind blows gentle and 
balmy from the south, and the next morning we 
may wake to find a wild, fierce, northwester 
shrieking about our house. So with public senti- 
ment. The petted and favored object of to-day 
may be dragged by the relentless mob to the near- 
est tree and hung on the morrow. 

Judge Bennett’s son had long been a favorite 
in Nicosia, and on account of his wealthy father 
many of his faults were looked upon as mere youth- 


ful peccadillos, which would pass away with more | 


mature years. He had been spoiled by the public 
as well as by his parents, until he considered him- 
self almost privileged to acts which in others would 
be deemed highly amenable to the hands of jus- 
tice. But now the public had deserted him. His 
father had abandoned him, and not one of his 
many previous friends remains true or seems dis- 
posed to stand by him in his trying ordeal, save 
his gentle sister Lola, and his attorney. 

Excited crowds of men are gathered about the 
streets in knots, discussing the incidents connected 
with the bloody deed, and commenting upon the 
conduct and career of the culprit, who in the 
minds of very many is already condemned and 
branded as a most deliberate and willful murderer. 

‘*Who would have thought that Judge Ben- 
nett’s son would ever have stooped to murder ?’’ 
says one. 

**T tell youI have seen it in him for years,’’ 
says another. 


| keep him from being hung,’’ 





**He is a cold-blooded murderer, and deserves 
to hang.”’ 

‘* Yes; but he’ll not be hung,’’ exclaims another, 

‘* But he will,”’ asserts the previous speaker. 

** No, he won’t.’’ 

‘*T say he will.’’ 

‘¢ And I say he won’t.’’ 

«¢ Why ?”” 

‘* Because Judge Bennett has money enough to 
retorted the other. 

‘* But the Judge’s money will not save him this 
time,’’ says speaker number two. 

‘‘ Yes, it will.’’ 

‘* No, it won’t.”’ 

‘¢ But I say it will.’’ 

** How ?”’ 

‘His money will hire the very best lawyers; 
they will continue the case from term to term, and 
from year to year, and run off all the prosecuting 
witnesses, and bribe judges and juries, until the 
fellow will come clear and justice be cheated in 
the end,’’ says speaker number one. 

‘* But that can’t be done,’’ says speaker number 
two. 

**Tt can.”” 

*¢ No, it can't.” 

‘* Yes, it can; it can and will be done,”’ per- 
sisted speaker number one ; ‘‘ the process of law is 
too slow, too uncertain. A poor laboring man is 
killed by the son of a millionaire—and what are 
laboring men in the eyes of the rich and the great, 
but mere beasts that may be shot down like dogs! 
It will be forgotten,in the course of twelve months, 
or only boasted of as a brave exploit by the young 
man who committed the deed. I tell you, Perry, 
laws are to be obeyed only by the poor.’’ 

‘*T tell you that by the Eternal he shall hang !”’ 
said Perry, excitedly ; ‘‘the proof is plain against 
Oliver Bennett that he murdered Henry Owens. 
His revolver was found by the dead man’s side, 
and a dozen would swear it was him. We have 
proofs enough to convince us ; now there are ropes, 
trees and ready hands, and he shall hang before 


| another sun rises.’’ 


‘* Hush such talk, Perry,’’ said a third speaker, 
a more cool-headed and reasonable fellow than the 
other two; such talk is dangerous. Would you 
have the murder of last night duplicated ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Perry, half ashamed of the idea he 
had suggested ; ‘‘ but if you wait the slow process 
of the law, justice will be cheated.’’ 
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‘*No it will not; if Oliver Bennett is guilty, all 
his father’s wealth could not save him. Be he 








his executioners.”’ 
‘¢ There is no doubt about his guilt ; I suppose 
he don’t deny it himself,’’ said speaker number 
one. 
‘¢Ves, he does,’ 


? 


said the third speaker, ‘‘ he 





cence.’’ 
‘* He knows he speaks falsely whenever he says 
so,’’ retorted Perry. ‘‘ if he proves his innocence, 




















‘« Be that so or not, he says he can prove his 
innocence, and we should give him the opportu- 
nity to do so.”’ 

‘«Give him a chance to prove his innocence,”’ 
replied Perry, sarcastically; ‘‘yes, give him a 



































nesses that will do it. I would only give him one 
hour to prepare to meet his God, and he would 
never ride up and shoot down another man because 
he chanced to be in the path in which his lordship 
desired to travel.’’ 

‘Yes; and a fine state of civilization your doc- 
trine would bring our community to. Lynch law 
may apply to the wild Western Territories, where 
















Take away the civilizing and refining influences of 
our civil laws, and we would soon degenerate into 
heathenism again.”’ 

At this moment the group was joined by an- 
other, a farmer from the rural district, who, having 
learned some additional particulars of the affair, 
was eagerly received by the crowd, and attentively 
listened to while he narrated the latest gossip afloat. 

‘*T have heard,’’ said he, ‘‘ that old Judge Ben- 
nett has gone back on Oliver, and will not even 
hire a lawyer to defend him.”’ 

“Who told you so? I guess it is all a hoax,”’ 
said Perry. 

‘*No, it isn’t. I got the story straight ; one of 
his hired men told me.’’ 

‘* Then what do you suppose he will do?’’ 

“Who ?”’ asked speaker number one. 

** Oliver Bennett,’’ replied Perry. 

‘*He will secure some attorney,’’ said speaker 
number three. 


“The old Judge will eventually come over,”’ 
said Perry. 
























guilty or innocent, we are not the persons to be | 





it will be bought by old Judge Bennett’s money.”’ | 


chance to prove his innocence, and there is no | 
doubt but what his father’s money will find wit- | 


the arm of civil law cannot reach, but not here. | 


‘*I think not,’’ replied the farmer; ‘‘he is a 
| pretty resolute old fellow, and he swore to the 
sheriff when he arrested Oliver that he would 
| not.”’ 

| ow Yes, but when it comes to the pinch, he will 
| be found aiding indirectly at least.”’ 

| ‘*Who are those coming from the jail?’’ asked 
| speaker number one, as he noticed some parties 


not only denies it, but says he can prove his inno- | leaving that building, and approaching in their 


direction. 

**Can’t tell yet,”’ said Perry. 
| *« They are coming this way.” 

**It is Oliver Bennett and two of the sheriff’s 

deputies,’’ said speaker number three. 

‘* Handcuffed !’’ exclaimed the farmer. 

‘*That’s so; I wonder how the young blood 
| feels now, walking through the streets of his town 
| in irons,’’ added Perry, in a sarcastic tone. 


| ‘*It serves him right,” said speaker number 
one. 

**T don’t know,”’ replied the farmer. 

“‘It is an outrage,’’ put in speaker number 
three. 
| ‘‘Why so; it will tone him down a little,’’ said 

Perry. 

‘* Consider yourself in his place, Perry; unless 
| you do, you cannot appreciate the young man’s 
| position.’’ 

‘*T’m not in his place, and never intend to be. 
| I do not propose to commit murder.”’ 

** And you don’t know positively that he did.’’ 

** Well, there are plenty who saw him do it.’’ 

‘* But you have not heard their evidence under 
oath.”’ 

‘* Well, Iam satisfied he ought to hang,’’ retorted 
Perry, sharply. 

The deputy sheriffs with Oliver in charge were 
gradually approaching the crowd while this con- 
versation was going on, Oliver keeping his eyes 
upon the ground, deeply conscious that hundreds 
of curious spectators were scanning him closely as 
he passed. While there were some that respected 
the feelings of the humiliated young man, there 
were yet others who heapedea multitude of epi- 
thets upon him as he passed them. 

‘* Desperate-looking fellow,’’ said one. 

‘* A gay gallow’s subject,’’ put in another. 

‘« The hemp is grown, that he’ll stretch,’’ added 
a third. 

‘*Hush! he’ll hear you,’’ interposed another. 

‘* Well, what difference, if he does; I guess ye 
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can’t hurt the feelins’ of a murderer very much, 
Jack Ketch ’Il soon have him past hearin’,’’ said a 
brutal saloon bloat, who had formerly been a hale 
fellow well met with the young man Oliver. 

‘« Nevertheless, he has some feeling left in him 
yet, and he may make you repent what you say,”’ 
added another. 

‘*I dare say he would, if he should get away, 
but he’ll be kept tight enough; and should he 
escape the officers, there’ll be half a hundred of 
the vigilantes waiting for him,’’ was the chuckling 
reply. 

These threats, epithets and humiliating speeches 
struck upon the ears of Oliver Bennett with a fear- 
ful effect, and he keenly realized for the first time 
the terrible revulsion in popular feeling against 
him, growing out of the grave charge now resting 
upon him. It aroused at once within his bosom a 
spirit heretofore latent, which, though it for the 
time curbed his resentment, led him to resolve 
that when once free from this grave charge, he 
would be @ man. He had discovered, only too 
plainly, that all of his once fawning friends had 
deserted him, and that such friendship had been 
but a hollow mockery. 

Oliver, with the officers, were on their way to 
the office of Herbert Orton, his counsel, and 
which they reached about the middle of the after- 
noon. One of the officers took a position at the 
door, while the other placed himself at the rear 
window, during the time that he was engaged in 
consultation with Herbert. 

‘‘ Well, well; if he is’nt going to give that 
young fellow a chance to defend him,’’ remarked 
one of the crowd. 

‘*He’ll defend him to the scaffold,’’ said an- 
other. 

**I don’t know; that Orton is a pretty sharp 
young fellow,’’ put in another, 

‘Well, I don’t know. nothin’ about it,’’ said 
old Squire Lustful, who was sitting on a dry-goods 
box in front of his office door enjoying the warm 
sunshine, and smoking a pipe, which, like him- 
self, had become old and wheezy in its tones; 
‘**he has the right to get any lawyer he wants, but 
I certainly would have got an older man, and one 
with more experience.’’ 

One, two, three and four hours passed, and still 
the young man, Oliver Bennett, remained closeted 
with his attorney, Herbert Orton, engaged in a 
conversation so low that no one upon the outside 





could distinguish a word that was spoken. The 
guard outside began to grow impatient, and the 
crowds upon the street were quietly and gradually 
dispersing. 

At this point in the consultation, Herbert de- 
tected the light footsteps of some one approaching 
the hall door, and from the sounds, as of the rust- 
ling of a dress, he concluded it might be some lady 
client calling to see him on professional business, 
and, excusing himself to Oliver, turned his atten- 
tion to the door. In a moment the door opened, 
and, greatly to the surprise of both, Oliver’s sister 
Lola, deathly pale, though beautiful as ever, en- 
tered. 

‘Oh, Oliver, my brother, my brother!’’ she 
cried, and rushing forward threw her arms around 
his neck and burst into tears. 

Oliver had stood up boldly under the arrest, the 
imprisonment, and the storm of epithets and abuse 
that had been hurled upon him during his march 
through the streets, but the appearance of his sister 
and her grief entirely unmanned him, and he wept 
like a child. 

After the excitement of their meeting had some- 
what subsided, and they became a little more 
calm, Herbert said : 

‘* Miss Bennett do not give way to your grief in 
this way. I think there is no occasion for it, as I 
have strong hopes of yet proving your brother’s 
innocence.”’ 

**Oh, Mr. Orton, do you, can you ?”’ cried the 
beautiful Lola, her face so radiantly lovely in her 
affliction that it quickened the pulse and_ thrill- 
ingly sent the blood to the cheeks of the young 
attorney. After a brief pause, she continued : 

** JT will trust you, Mr. Orton, for I believe you 
are honest, and would not raise any false hopes. 
He is the only brother I have, and be he guilty or 
innocent, he is still my brother. I heard he was 
here, and I could not remain at home. I had to 
see him, or I believe I would have died. Father 
has been in a stupor ever since the arrest, and I 
cannot arouse him to action. I was just thinking 
of coming to see you, Mr. Orton, when I learned 
that my brother was here, and then I immediately 
put my half-formed design into action and came.”’ 

‘*T am glad you did so, Miss Bennett,’’ replied 
Herbert, who notwithstanding the sad scene, felt 
exceedingly elated at the prospects before him, 
‘* for I tell you now, there is no need of being 
alarmed. It will all come out right in the end; 
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your brother shall be cleared.’’ He spoke the iast 
part of the sentence with emphasis. 

‘*Oh, save my brother, Mr. Orton, and I will 
remunerate you, if I have to be your slave for 
life !’’ exclaimed Lola. 

Herbert did not require any such remuneration, 
and quickly and suavely informed her so. After | 
a further brief conversation, the officers declaring | 
they were tired of waiting, Herbert informed them | 
that the consultation was at an end, and that they 


could again conduct the young man to his cell in 
prison. Upon their departure Herbert accom- 
panied Miss Lola to her carriage in waiting, and 
in taking leave of her, bid her to be of good cheer. 


| He stood and watched the carriage until it rolled 


up to the grand mansion of Judge Bennett, and 
thought, as he returned to his office, that although 
misfortune had fallen on others, his lucky star had 
certainly risen, and ushered in what to him might 
prove the road to distinction in his profession. 


MUSIC AND POETRY. 


ArT in its different developments may be said | 
to express one idea—beauty. As in different parts | 
of the world different languages are spoken, which | 
all express the same thoughts and feelings, though | 
in different ways, so all the arts are but 
the various ways of expressing the one 
moving spirit, the one idea, which is 
beauty. Painting exhibits or expresses 
beauty of color; Sculpture, beauty of 
form; Architecture, beauty of propor- 
tion ; Music, beauty ef harmony ; Poetry, 
beauty of thought. Each is in some 
measure transferable to, or capable of part 
expression by, the others. Thus paint- 
ing may exhibit the beauty of form as 
in sculpture, and architecture may com- 
bine the beauties both of painting and 
sculpture, while poetry can in some mea- 
sure unite the properties of each art. 

The various thoughts and feelings of 
humanity are capable of being expressed 
in art, in every branch of it. Joy and 
sorrow, triumph and despair can be ex- 
pressed alike faithfully by music, paint- 
ing, or poetry. The pain that is never en- 
tirely absent from this painful earth, aches in 
sculpture, in verse, and in melody; the love that 
beats in the great heart of the universe, breathes 
from the canvas, the marble, and the minstrel. | 
Two arts especially are so blended as to be almost 
synonymous—Music and Poetry. Poetry is in- 
articulate music, harmony is song without words. 
Poetry is perhaps the highest of all arts, because 
all the others appeal to the soul through the | 
external senses; while poetry, without sound, 


‘thout beauty either of form or color, unites tle 
power of all. Something of the earth is necessary 
to the production of the other arts; pigments, 
marbles, strings, instruments of various sorts are 




















ANCIENT MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


indispensable to all except poetry ; therefore poetry 
is the divine art, for it comes direct from the soul. 
Exquisite word-painting describes a scene as 
vividly as any painting; perfect rhythm is the 
purest harmony, and all art iscombined in a poem 
which depicts with the fidelity of painting, which 
is symmetrical with the perfect proportions of 
architecture, and which breathes the melody of 
music. 

From the earliest ages, songs have been the 
heart-notes of nations; the simplest form of 
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poetry, yet the most popular, because written 
directly from the heart to the heart. Heroic 
deeds were celebrated in song, love-stories were 





NAY, OR FLUTE oF Ecypr. 


immortalized in song ere there was a note of 
written music or a word of written verse. Thus 
the twin-sister arts music and poetry, in their in- 
fancy scarce distinguishable, passed on hand in 
hand ; but with the lapse of years they grew more 
divided, their different features becoming more 
developed, until now their triumphs have appar- 
ently raised a barrier between them, and people 





DouBLeE STRING VIOL oF Ecypt. 


forget that they are twin; but the chord of sym- 
pathy is still there. The union is not Zss, it is 
only less visible because more intricate. It is 





impossible briefly to state all the points where the 
sister-muses are at one; let us simply, by pointing 
out a few examples from the great masters of each, 
attempt to show that music and poetry are still 
closely allied. 

The three great moving powers of humanity are 
Faith, Reason, Passion—the Soul, the Head, the 
Heart. Faith, reverence, worship, or by what- 
ever name may be called that feeling in man 
which causes him to adore a being greater than 
himself, has been expressed in poetry by Milton ; 
in music by Handel. Reason, the thoughts of the 
human mind, the gropings after a true philosophy, 
has been expressed in the poetry of Shelley, in the 
‘music of Mendelssohn. Passion, each varied emo- 
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tion that throbs in the heart of man, is expressed 
in the poetry of Byron, in the music of Beethoven. 
Others might be cited, and resemblances carried 
to any extent between poets and musicians; but 
the above may suffice, being not merely fanciful 
definitions, but thorough truths, fully borne out in 
fact ; not ideal but real. 

There is first the poetry and music in which the 
feeling of worship, the element of religion, is 
prime agent. Milton can be fairly taken as the 
poet of reverence. Owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances of his life and times, the great power of his 
verse is a cry against the follies and sins of a 
debased people, an earnest cry for more strength 
of purpose, more firmness of will. It all strives to 
exalt a Deity who was like to be forgotten by a 
nation steeped in the vices and frivolities of Cava- 
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lier times. Grand and impressive his verse flows 
on, a mighty flood, with the hidden strength which 
shows itself in calm, still pro- 
gress. 

Like the full rich notes of the 
organ sound the words of Mil- 
ton, as also the noble chords 


and eternity, until the torch of reason becomes 
only an ignis fatuus, leading to dangerous wilds, 





of Handel, whose music, like 
Milton’s verse is full of adora- 
tion. Strange that both in their 
later years were blind. Could 
it be that the closing of the 
eyes of the flesh opened the eyes 
of the soul to a clearer vision 
and a more real conception of 
the Deity? The majesty of God, 
the insignificance of man, the 
eternal triumph of good over 
evil, are their themes, and in 
the same tones are they uttered. 
Handel and Milton sound like 
one voice, now in tones of be- 
seeching tenderness — M/serere 
Domine wailing forth the plaint 
of sorrow in accents piteous with 
the burden of woe; again with 














righteous indignation they 
witheringly scathe the enemies 
of the truth and the spirit of evil; and in Gloria 
in Excelsis they unite in praising the power of the 
Deity above all names, the one spirit, the ‘‘ I am’”’ 
of the universe. 

From the earliest times until now, man has been 
trying to solve the riddle of existence, eagerly 
striving after a true philosophy which shall satis- 
factorily explain to his reason all the complex 





| Shelley. 


A MUSICAL PROCESSION AMONG THE ANCIENT HEBREWsS. 


where there isno path. In poetry the pure reason 
of man has had few such brilliant exponents as 
Gifted with daring imagination, his 
genuis darted in its wild flight like the lightning 
from out the storm-cloud ; far above the earth his 
spirit seemed to float, while he breathed forth his 
marvelous song and toyed with the clouds and the 
spirits of the spheres. Intellect was his god; he 
revelled in the beauty 
of Nature and in the 
mystic shadows of psy- 





























THIORBO, OR ARCH-LUTE oF EGyPT. 


mechanism of his nature. 


chological dreams. His 
eager soul was ever 
yearning for a some- 
thing undefined to sat- 
isfy the vague longings 
of a mind that will take 
nothing for granted, 
that cannot believe 
what it does not under- 
stand. Therefore the 


The highest intellect | works of Shelley are admirable examples of the 


has vainly striven to pierce the mysteries of time | poetry of the cnfedlect. 
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Mendelssohn is his counterpart in music ; there 
is the same vivid imagination, the same perfection 
of harmony, the same wealth of melody in the 
works of both. His music displays a rich intellect 
and a brilliant fancy; in it there is mechanical 
perfection ; there is all that knowledge and educa- 
tion can do; heart only is 
awanting. His cultured 
mind conjures up sweet 
sounds, delicate airy vis- 
ions, grand solemn strains ; 
but there is never a touch 
of passion in it all, Care- 
fully polished into perfec- 
tion, the intricacies of his 
music convey the idea that 
a vast amount of effort and 
labor has been bestowed on 
their production. But in 
this he differs from Shelley, 
for Shelley’s song is free, 
spontaneous as a bird’s, and 
in it there is the fire, the 
passion which Mendelssohn 
lacks. 
Thus, though there are 
slight differences in the way 
in which the intellect is 
developed in the works of 
those two masters, yet they 
both exhibit, above all, the 
reason, the intellect of man 
in its highest state of cul- 
ture. Rich, melodious, 
dreamy are they both; and 
each leaves on the listener 
the same impression as of : 
wandering through a land of 
perfect loveliness, peopled 
by beautiful spirits, chant- 
ing music now full of exquisite fancies, and again 


uttering wild cry for that rest and peace which | 


the intellect alone cannot give. A fairy world 
is that dream-land of Shelley and of Mendelssohn. 

Ever nearer to human nature is the music of the 
heart, the one thing in the universe that changes 
not. Intellect with the advancing ages advances 
and changes; religions vary in different lands; 
but although languages, manners, everything be 
different, the heart of man remains the same: 
**One touch of nature makes the whole world 





|kin.’? Difference of language or of creed is no 
| barrier to the appreciation of Shakspeare, of Mo- 
| zart, of Raphael. 


True genius speaks to human 
nature from the depths of an intensest sympathy, 
a melody, a thought, which no boundary-line can 
limit, no distinction of race retard. 

How is it that the sub- 
limest music and the most 
entrancing verse are the re- 
sults of sorrow? How is it 
that ‘‘ sweetness is wrung out 
of pain, as the juice is crushed 
away from the cane?’”’ Out 
of the fire comes the puri- 
fied gold, and out of the 
furnace of trial and pain 
and sorrow, comes that per 
fect sympathy which lies at 
the root of genius. Pain 
develops faculties which 
would otherwise lie dormant, 
and thus out of much suffer- 
ing grew the deathless song 
of Byron and the immortal 
music of Beethoven. Nursed 
by neglect, fostered by con- 
tempt, grew their soul-chil- 
dren into a life which 
triumphed over the scorn 
which had slighted their in- 
fancy — beautiful soul-chil- 
dren, that shall live forever 
in the eternal youth of 
genius. So long as the 
heart of humanity shall con- 
tinue to throb, so long shall 
continue Byron’s verse and 
Beethoven’s harmonies. The 
heart, with its passionate 
longings, its hope and de- 

| spair, its delight and its utter weariness, is embodied 

in the works of both. Strains of infinite tenderness 
| and burning notes of passionate intensity go to the 
| heart of the listener with that strange undefinable 
| power—that thrill, which is the charm of Beetho- 

ven’s music. ‘That composer once remarked that 


_ **music should strike fire from the heart of man, and 
| bring tears from the eyesof woman.’’ His music has 
accomplished both. The works of other musicians 
| may delight or astonish ; Weber’s sweet notes have 
'a home in many hearts, and Mozart’s versatile 
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genius has given to dramatic music its highest ex- 
pression ; but we venture to say that none exercises 
that marvelous fascination, none weaves the spell 
of enchantment which dwells in the burning notes 
of the master musician. 

And in Byron’s poetry there is the same inde- 
scribable attraction, because there is the same 
power. At present it is the fashion to sneer at his 
magnificent genius, to humble it ever the lower 


“ONE TOUCH OF 


the higher is raised the present school, who write 


of vague shadowy beings, and are strangely desti- 
tute of genuine life or passion. 
society of the present time is most fittingly mir- 
rored in the conventional poetry of the day. Any- 
thing like tender emotion is carefully concealed. 
In the poetry of Byron there is no straining after 
effect, no halting for a word or a metaphor; on, 
ever on flows the song in a resistless tide. His 
poetry, like that of Burns, his equally gifted 
brother, is not made ; 
a genuine creation. 

hate are no mere affectations; they are genuinely 
depicted, and meant; while sorrow is touched with 


it breathes, it burns; and is | 
In Byron’s poetry love and | 


the tender cadence of a real grief. There beats 
in ail his verse a true throbbing heart, with all the 
inconsistencies of temperament which belong to 
human nature. There is the secret of his power, 
the magic of his verse, which must live so long as 
hearts shall beat to the tune of love, and there are 
sorrows in this world of unrest. 

The universality of this heart-music is easily 
understood, even to the intellect of man be 


mull 
ii\ 
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NATURE MAKES THE WHOLE WORLD KIN.” 


ever changing ; and each new science in its turn 


alter the aspect of affairs; each new philosophy 
The conventional | 


seem to overthrow the previous schools. As know- 


| ledge becomes more extended, materialism wages 
| a sterner battle against idealism, and a ‘‘reason’’ 


that must comprehend all the mysteries of exist- 
ence, that must apply the crucible to everything, 
bids fair to abolish ‘‘ heart’’ altogether, as an an- 
tiquated emotion ; and yet throughout all ages to 
come, the one touch of nature will still make ‘‘ the 
whole world kin.’’ 

Unaffected in the main by religion or education, 
we see the same feelings, with all their varying 
moods, in the inhabitants of the sunniest climes 
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or of the lands of winter snows. ‘Thus is the 
heart of man ever the same. 
to that heart ; hence it is universal, and can never 
die. The language of Homer is now esteemed 
dead, but is the iad dead? The land of Dante 
has been steeped in a long sleep, but has the /n- 
Jerno been forgotten? The birthplace of Michael 
Angelo is disputed, but none disputes the power 
of his imperishable marbles. 

Bright in the beauty of eternal youth, live the 


PEN, PRESS, 
By THE AUTHOR OF 


WHEN or why my boyhood, apart from usual 
movements of youth, became diverted into love of 
literary and artistic things, might be a question as 
difficult to answer definitely as another query 
which sometimes arises in my mind—why did I 
not make literature or art a definite pursuit in life? 
And perhaps either question may interest other 


people as little as it does myself, when, with half | 


a hundred years to look back upon, and with 
reminiscences of authors, painters, sculptors, edi- 


tors and followers of Zes beaux arts, in those | 


various highways and byways I have crossed, 
crowding on my memory, I find myself now, as at 
twenty years of age, a student more than a profes- 
sor, and an inquirer more than a disputant in any 
arena of human action. So let it suffice, that if I 
“drove the quill’? in boyhood, I was not less 
prone to drive a jackplane in some carpenter-shop 
when I could find wood to spoil instead of paper ; 
and if I essayed to imitate Benjamin West by con- 
verting feline fur into paint-brushes for ‘‘ artistic 
effects,’’ or was eager to exchange a pair of stilts 
or skates for some plaster-of-paris image on an 
Italian peddler’s headboard, it was no less a trait 
of my early childhood to explode a few grains of 
saltpetre, and fracture some panes of glass thereby, 
in a chemical analysis of gunpowder, and to barter 
my first watch for a flageolet in an effort at 


instrumental music consequent upon my primary | 


lessons of contrappunto from our village singing- 
master. Fired was my ambition for military re- 
nown by the glitter of a first-lieutenant’s epaulets 
on my pink cotton uniform frock in a school-boy 


True genius speaks | 


song-notes of genius whether in verse or music ; 
age cannot mar the freshness of their charm ; time 
cannot lessen the power of their fascination. Em- 
pires are overthrown, victories lost and won, king- 
doms once in the first rank are fallen behind, and 
young nations are spurring on to the front; the 
world, ever in a turmoil, is a perpetual kaleido- 
scope of change ; but through the clang of battle 
these voices sound triumphant, and still to the weary 
and the suffering they whisper peace and comfort. 


AND PENCIL. 
**CoBWEB PAPERS.’’ 


squad of infantry ; and aspiring were my recita- 
| tions of Webster’s speeches, and my adolescent 
| harangues as chairman or secretary of an infantile 

debating society. Iam not sure that I preferred 

my lieutenant’s gilt-hilted sabre to those twinkling 
| drum-sticks I beheld in a larger boy’s hands before 
_me; but as drum and fife couid not be enjoyed by 
an officer, I was fain to march behind their music, 
and sometimes to forget my command in an 
| absorbing audit of ‘*‘ Washington’s March,”’ or the 
** Road to Boston.’’ And if art, science, oratory 
_and ‘*mimic war’? engaged me attractively by 
_ turns, I am also ‘‘accountant for as great a sin’”’ 
_in other directions ; for I wore mask and cothurn, 
| as a juvenile Thespian, in barn-loft theatricals, and 

I fitted myself for the 7é/ of a critic by composing 
tragedies in blank verse on entering my teens, 

and puzzling a county community by contributing 
anonymous screeds and controversies in disguised 
chirography to our local newspaper. 

Dear old friend and confidant of my young 
diplomacy, in that innocent deceit, carried on for 
years, which made my divers noms de plume the 
subject of amusing speculations by every pundit 
in their range of reach, which pitted ‘‘an Ortho- 
dox Layman’”’ against a ‘‘ Unitarian Clergyman,”’ 
and ‘‘ Aristedes’”’ against ‘‘ Syphax,” and ‘¢Julian”’ 
versus **Florian,’’ in hebdomadal ros and cons 
of prose and poetry, with never a reader to guess 
that vexatious truth, discovered by time, that a 
brace of confederate village lads, ‘‘ aiding and 
abetting’’ one another, had nearly set both law- 
yers and ministers—as they provoked some dozen 
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critics and bards—into personal collision, as well 
as wordy warfare. Yes; trusty comrade of our 
boyish plot, so void of any offence save disappoint- 
ment and curiosity, I recall our secret reconnoit- 
rings, and our nocturnal lyings-in-wait to baffle 
the watch set for us in those weekly slippings of 
of wafered envelopes into post-office letter box, or 
under printing-office doors that we never were 
detected in. He sleeps, poor Goldsmith, in that 
village graveyard we walked about so often, look- 
ingdown on the winding Nashua; sleeps calmly, 
as in prime of manhood he resigned the exalta- 
tion of a Congressional career for a lonely rest 
beside his pious mother, leaving one more memo- 
rial, glistening whitely on the pathway of my own 
life, a pathway thickly guide-marked by marble 
tombstones of my loved and lost. May eternal 
light and love guide-mark their ways until we meet 
again! 

When was it I begun to moralize in those days 
so long ago? Did it antedate my ravenous pur- 
suit of books to feed an appetite which still “ doth 
make the meat it feeds on?’’ Certainly, my 
moralizing turn must have been intuitive; for I 
never relished moralizing lessons in school or out 
of school, that simply indicated the right road 
for a model boy to take, in avoidance of such 
scapegrace patterns as Jack Sheppard or George 
Barnwell, I remember a holiday I once got 
with permission to climb a roof, and witness afar 
off the execution of half-a-dozen Spanish pirates 
as a ‘moral lesson.’? But I was very soon off 
my roof-tree, and squatted under another tree in 
our backyard, with ‘‘ Tales of the Wild and the 
Wonderful’’ effacing all the moral influence of 
six pinioned malefactors in black caps. And for 
tales of the wild and wonderful at any time I was 
ready to give up boyish sports or rare shows of 
all the Barnums that ever purveyed for childish 
wonder-worlds. ‘That day I entered upon Orien- 
tal enchantment under spell-words printed in the 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,’’ was a day to 
be long remembered ; when I buried myself, after 
breakfast, in a cushioned arm-chair, and ignored 
all lapse of hours, all appetite for food, until 
darkness swallowed twilight, and I emerged into 
recognition, long after tea time, with a dazed 
look and staggering gait; but still hugging my 
book under one arm, impatient even of a bowl of 
milk, to keep me from another hour of fairy-land 
before I went to dream-land. And I recall another 





day, in later years, when morning and afternoon 
left me immobile in an ancient arm-chair, once a 
chair of state for Governor Winthrop, in colonial 
days; left me unconscious of time, as I followed 
the weird fancies of ‘‘ Melmath, the Wanderer,”’’ 
that book of a class which ever challenges our 
human interest; because the idea of immortal 
life is printed before all books in human souls, 
and the fortunes of Cartaphilus, or Salathiel, or 
Zanoni, in any clothing of words, must always 
find imaginative chroniclers and readers. Hence, 
also it may be that writers who, without being 
mere contrivers of magical machinery like “ Monk” 
Lewis or Mrs. Radcliffe, still trench upon the 
supernatural in their line, are read and quoted 
more than their contemporaries who deal with 
common social or historic life. ‘‘ Guy Manner- 
ing,’’ despite its meagreness of plot and feeble 
characters, is one of Scott’s most popular crea- 
tions; and that work of fiction, full of such wraz- 
semblance to fact, which was at first attributed 
to Byron—that single imaginative work of Hope, 
the banker millionaire, which is known as *‘ Anas- 
tasius,’’ preserves its hold upon our reading age, 
in competition with a host of novels that no pub- 
lic library has room for. And it is a noticeable 
fact that ‘‘ Guy Mannering’’ and ‘* Anastasius’ 
were almost contemporaneous in issue, and that 
Walter Scott and Mr. Hope in their pages dwell 
vividly on those strange experiences so common 
to us all, and so little noted in books which find 
parallels and seeming recollections in events or 
appearances that could not have crossed our lives 
before, and which imagination is prone, there- 
fore, to regard as experiences of a previous exist- 
ence. When I perused ‘‘ Anastasius” forty years 
ago, Scott’s novels occupied, with Cooper’s, all mar- 
kets of such literary wares; and it was in those 
years that Edward Everett, in the Worth American 
Review, was wont to felicitate our country on the 
‘* elevated character of its novel-reading.’’ Alas! 
for that panegyic in days like ours, when prurient 
presses vomit forth such a mass of poisoned pabu- 
lum for young and old novel-readers, that no 
computation can reach its limits, and no public or 
private fears may compass its influence for mis- 
chief in debasing morals and degrading mind. 

I said that moralizing was a childish proclivity 
of mine; and I moralized about books, bad and 
good, while seeking all sorts with morbid avidity ; 
for my omnivorous habit tarried not for journal- 
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istic criticisms then ; and without doubt it was for- 
tunate for me, restricted in no way as to my read- 
ing, that so few publications in those days were 
such as now are common. Indeed, though I | 
devoured “ Amadis de Gaul,’’ and other medizeval | 
romances, before I could construe an English sen- | 
tence according to Murray, I flavored them with 
condiments of ‘*‘ Edgeworth’s Tales,’’ those in- 
imitable rehearsals of English children’s life, and 
Berquin’s stories of French juvenility, so naive | 
and piquant, even in a translated form. Dubi- 
ously, in dearth of other viands, one day I began 
on the ‘‘ Letters of Junius,’ and I suppose they 
furnished a substantial meal, for I never hankered 
after those elegant obscurities since; and to this | 
day confess that, for me, the authorship of Junius 

may remain, like his ‘‘ Letters,’’ a sealed book. 

Yet, I doubt not, had that atrabilious censor of 
British men and manners reserved his sarcasms for 
the men and manners of America, in my youth I 
should have bolted his diatribes with my biscuits 
as regularly as the newspaper came; for I swal- 
lowed everything in the newspapers then, from a 
reprint of Marryatt’s last novel in the Philadelphia 
Saturday Courier, to a paragraph in that liliputian 
journal, the Boston Lvening Transcript, or a jest 
in its political contemporary, the Boston Post, 
where Counsellor Gill transmuted police reports 
into poetic comicalities, and Shandy printed his 
‘* Waggeries and Vagaries,’’ long before Billy Bur- 
ton compiled his anatomy of American humor. 

Of Billy Burton and his vagaries, I may talk 
anon, and moralize, perchance, on a comic actor 
whose private ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’’ was a 
sad satire on his public faculties of fun; as the 
‘¢ Anatomy’’ of his ancient namesake, the ‘‘ Vicar 
of Seagrave,’’ was another curious comment upon 
that ‘‘rash humor’’ which Cassius deprecates as 
his maternal heritage. As a rule, it is unwise to 
set down public displays of exuberant wit, or even 
its distortion, in facetious folly, as the outgrowth 
of mercurial spirits in man or woman. Many a 
‘*king’s fool,’’ like George Buchanan, whose 
erudition far surpassed the acquirements of his 
master, James I., has employed a talent for in- 
vidious comparison as a vent to deep impressions 
of the food for satire he witnessed all about him, 
or as a veil to hide, like Oliver le Sain, a malig- 
nant disposition, such as suited the purposes of 
masters crafty as Louis XI. And, in respect to 
thoce poor jesters who make ‘‘ mirth for the mil- | 








lion’’ as public performers on the stage, we may 
learn suggestive lessons in perusing that biographic 
record of ‘* Joe Grimaldi, the Clown,’’ which, 
under the pen of Dickens, sobs and moans more 
painfully, because more truthfully, than his ficti- 
tious pages do with woes of ‘‘ Smike’’ and “ Lit- 
tle Nell.’”’ The ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’’ we 
know was written by its clerical author as a relief 
to his mind from the sombre meditations which 
clouded his life, and the world is familiar with 
that story of the invalid who applied to a noted 
physician of London for some remedy to chase 


| away his fantasies of gloom, and was recommended 
_by the doctor to ‘‘go and see Liston act!’’ 


‘* Alas!’’ replied the poor man, turning away, ‘I 


| am Liston the actor!”’ 


Yet there are wits and humorous persons who 
enjoy life while making other people laugh ; and 
Shandy, of the Boston Post, was one of these, who 
could describe a ‘‘ down-east’’ snow-storm as 


“ Shavings chipped from some huge iceberg’s top, 
When Boreas wields the fore-plane of the storm,” 


as the idea of a carpenter, and illustrate some 
tailor’s notion of a tropical tempest, with its zig- 
zag lightnings—as 
“Electric needles, on yon sable cloud, 
Stitching red thunder-bolts, for Nature’s shroud.” 


There was plenty of ‘‘ attic wit’’ in sky cham- 
bers of those days; chambers high as that Mac- 
dougal-street dormitory, in which I first smoked a 
pipe with Bayard Taylor, and sampled his Syrian 
tobacco, brought in a bladder-skin from Mount 
Lebanon ; when the young bard and traveller had 
little prescience of a day when ‘‘dining and 
wining’ by the ed¢e of his country should give 
him a hearty ‘‘send-off’’ on his mission to repre- 
sent that country as an Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the German Em- 
pire. Yet, the modest young man of those days 
was as ready with ‘‘attic wit’’ in his ‘‘sky-parlor”’ 
overlooking Washington Square, and in his own 
Pennsylvania vernacular, as he can be now, in 
foreign capitals, with a dozen languages at his 
tongue’s end to cull salient comparisons from. 
When I met Taylor next, after his journey over 
fifty thousand miles of Asia, Africa, Europe and 
America, and descended with him into a Broad- 
way ‘‘bier-keller,’’ to sample some glasses of 
‘*lager,’’ he was not changed, I thought, either 
mentally or physically, save in more impressment 
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of mens sana in corpore sano; and I doubt if diplo- 
macy can influence for the worse what discretion 
and daring have always steadily bettered. 

Bayard Taylor’s outset on this ‘‘ oyster’’ world 
of ours—which he has opened with his pen, as 
Ancient Pistol threatened to do with a bloodless 
sword—was posterior to my reminiscences of 
‘‘attic salt’? in our modern Athens; for Boston 
and her surroundings were my earliest literary 
world, and I bounded it by ‘‘ Harvard Halls’’ 
and that ‘spreading chestnut tree under which 
Longfellow’s village smithy’’ stood ; on the north 
and on the south by a quiet village church in 
Roxbury wherein Theodore Parker discoursed, and 
which not seldom drew Harvard students to essay 
a ten-mile walk for the sake of a Sabbath sermon. 

Well do I recall my saddle-rides through shady 
Roxbury lanes, and around the willows of Auburn, 
and eastward, under skeleton shadows of that 
ruined convent on Mount Benedict which crum- 
bled in sun and shine in memory of a midnight 
mob; and my boating-bouts under July suns in 
that isle-dotted harbor, where ‘‘solid men of 
Boston” made “ gunpowder tea” for King George, 
and my ‘‘ ambrosial nights’’ with ‘‘ choice spirits,”’ 
companions of years when young hearts answer to 
kindred hearts, as bell-chimes vibrate mutually 
till their swells and cadences melt into melodious 
air—all air, perhaps; but yet all harmony, while 
they subsist as music-notes together. 

Shall I ever forget that Sunday morning tramp 
with one whose warm heart now lies in ‘* cold 
abstraction,’’ where it ceased to beat for those 
parents, mated in love for him, and for those 
children who lost in him all that love could lose ! 
Friend of my youth and boyhood, Charles Boyls- 
ton, who laid down so suddenly in his manly 
career those weapons of eloquence which all too 
soon were called away from the echoes of Massa- 
chusetts State-House! Shall I ever forget those 
‘* dark eyes, flashing gloriously,’’ soul-lit whenever 
heart or intellect were touched with thrills of love 
or light; dear a/ter ego in my own affection till 
our ways parted at manhood’s threshold, and I 
walk apart from his footprints now as I walked so 
near them on that Sabbath journeying, to sit for 
an hour under Theodore Parker’s rural pulpit. 

Sleep sweetly, Charles, or wake now haply while 
I write, to hear, in supernal air, those tones of 
human music which, from Theodore Parker’s lips, 
could lure us lovingly on journeys such as that 

Vor. XL—15 
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which I, in earth, and you in heaven, this day may 
still look back upon. And recall with me, oh 
absent friend, that rural pulpit, and those open 
windows of that roadside church, with all sweet 
influences of summer-time, all distillations of sweet 
scents, arisen from apple-bloom, and honeysuckle 
hedge, and spreadings of new-made hay; flowing 
into our natures from Nature’s celestial alembic, 
until molten gold of sunshine, limpid ripples of 
azure light, and green glamour of woodlands 
and meadows, white-rimed with daisies, mingle in 
subtle oneness with Christian worship in that 
silent temple. 

Silent but voiceful; for the utterance of an 
earnest preacher made voices in listening souls ; 
and as with tender minor tones he read his chosen 
text, and then—with head poised squarely, yet in- 
clining forehead, and a quiet, womanly way, im- 
pressing you at once—bhowed silently a moment as 
in prayer, and lifted his mild eyes, there was a 
glow upon his front, from an expansive brow, 
shaded by flowing hair, to a resolute but winsome 
mouth, prone to denounce and not less eager to 
extenuate. 

In pulpit or upon his daily walks, Theodore 
Parker was an attractive person, full of magnetic 
points. When he opened his lips to smile upon 
you, your hand felt like closing at once upon his ; 
and when he spoke, with low distinctness, you 
heard him in your heart. His church was a plain, 
country meeting-house, and his audience, from far 
and near, comprised ‘* plain people’’ (as Abraham 
Lincoln in his naive way, styled the ‘‘com- 
monalty’’); but when that ‘ plain’? preacher 
began his exordium, you might fancy all those 
hearts beneath him to be so many organ-stops, 
mute as the silent reeds in organ-loft behind his 
desk, while vox humané alone swelled up in plen- 
itude of force from a fragile body that seemed 
lifted heavenward on breath of inspiration. 

He was a man of deep erudition, for one so 
young, when called away. That translation of De 
Wette’s ‘‘ Canonical Introduction to Scripture,’’ 
a work of curious research, copiously annotated, 
may challenge comparison with any polemic labor 
wrought under similar circumstances. I remem- 
ber, as an illustration of his great tenacity of 
memory, as well as methodic way, that in shaking 
hands with him once, I alluded to his renditions 
from ancient and modern tongues, and inquired 
the meaning of a word, just then of interest as 
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connected with Mormon disturbances in Illinois ; 
the word ‘‘ Nauvoo.”’ ‘*I will look its derivation 
out,’ he said; but before we met again, wad 
months elapsed, and he crossed the Atlantic on a | 
trip for health ; yet the first associated thought in | 


Fierce, indeed, could that mild reasoner be on 
occasions such as that, when standing in Faneuil 
Hall, before an excited and dissenting multitude, 
he recited that bitter summary of modern short- 
coming, applicable in our day more than in his, 


his mind, when I greeted him on the street one | to the apathy of churches in presence of wrong- 


day after his return, was to give me the significa- 
tion of that word Nauvoo as from a Chaldaic root, 
equivalent to “‘resting-place.’’ 


memory. 


would have been a power in our land, as in reli- 


gion he occupied a potential altitude among the | 
clergy of his day, although such intellects as Chan- | 
ning and Chalmers divided sway in their respec- | 


tive fields of inquiry and discussion. Singularly, 
it might seem, the issues growing out of American 
slavery elicited no extended comment from him, | 
though his sympathies burned for freedom and 
human progress with more ardor than ever 
gleamed from the eloquence of Channing in be- 
half of negro humanity, or in the pleadings of Dr. | 
Chalmers for the oppressed and poor of his own 
race. But Parker could fulminate his bolts ai 
wrong with strength akin to both those Boanerges 
of the church ; and when he did discourse or write | 
upon that anti-slavery theme which agitated New 
England pulpits, he was no less pronounced upon 
it than were Garrison or Wendell Phillips. 


He had retained | 
both question and answer, while both had left my | 


doing. ‘‘Citizens of Boston,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘*there was a day when the men of Massachusetts 
cherished the creed of their ancestors, ‘I believe 
in the Father, Almighty, I believe in the Son, I 


| believe in the Holy Ghost, and these Three make 
Such preachers and such men as Theodore | 
Parker are, unhappily, too rare. In politics he | 


One God!’ What faith are you professing now ?”’ 
he demanded, and then paused for a minute to 
modulate those low tones which were always dis- 
tinctly heard and deeply felt; ‘‘I will tell you 
your present faith, men of Massachusetts: ‘I be- 
lieve in the Golden Eagle, almighty, I believe in 


| the Silver Dollar, I believe in the Copper Cent, 


and these three make one—money !’’’ 

A profound quiet succeeded these words; and 
then, as if writhing under them, men vented hisses 
on all sides, whereupon the orator lifted that im- 
pressive head of his, and said, in measured accents, 
thrillingly audible: ‘‘I have told you your creed 
in my language; you answer me in yours!’’ 

And then the ancient rafters of that ‘* Cradle of 
Liberty’’ rocked with electric applause; the re- 
sponse of humanity, appreciating manhood. Well 
for us and for our creeds, that such manhood dies 
not out when Theodore Parker leaves these fields 
of labor. 


THE INSCRUTABLE WAYS OF HENS. 


By EGBERT 


I aM the latest victim of a disease not laid down | 


in any medical work. But /edris gal/inacea, or hen 


fever, will yet be recognized by medical authorities, | 


and in cases where insanity is suspected, the medi- 
cal expert will look carefully for symptoms of the 
insidious disease. 
of hens are inscrutable. 
other too confiding believers in their integrity and | 
general reliability, I am going to give the public | 
**some account of their ways, innocent, crafty, 
angelic, impish, witching and repulsive; also a | 
partial record of the actions’’ of my hens, ‘‘ during | 


about ten months of their existence.’’ 


There are | 


L. BAncs. 


various types of innocence. A babe sleeping in 
its cradle has long done good service as a stock 
illustration. Then again, among animals, there 


| is the lamb. Ever since the time when ‘‘ Mary 
had a little lamb,” that white-fleeced skipping 
I have learned that the ways | 
As a warning to all | 


creature has been supposed to embody more inno- 
cence than any other quadruped. Is this lovely 
type of innocence and all other types and illustra- 
tions that are akin to it to be superseded and con- 
signed to oblivion? Yes; for all such are really 
innocent. Alas! we live in an age that prefers 
gilded shams to plain realities, and therefore, for 
the sake of consistency, we ought to set up as our 
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national type of innocence that which most em- 
phaticaHy seems to be what most emphatically it 
is not. Room forthe hen in the niche dedicated 
to the goddess of innocence! New truths are 


often discovered by observation, and that process | 


is sometimes a revealer of new views in regard to 
old truths. The fox has from time immemorial 
been considered a symbol of craftiness. But the 


fect type of simple-mindedness. Ten months of 
careful observation have convinced me that a hen 
of average capacity, like many a human being of 
less than average capacity, has a good deal more 
craftiness in her than people think she has. Joe 
Bagstock was ‘‘ devilish sly.’’ So is a hen, not- 
withstanding her obstreperous cackling when she 
gives the neighborhood notice that one more egg 
has been brought into the world. When she 
wants to set, she knows enough to steal her nest, 
and the ability to steal from the people a sufficient 
amount to feather one’s nest is a prime requisite 
to success in public life in our highly favored 
country. This ability to steal the nest cannot be 
exercised by the fancy hen of the period, who 
lives behind the pickets in seclusion like that of 
a nunnery or an Eastern harem, for her nest is 
located and numbered with as much precision as 
the state-rooms in a first-class steamboat. But 
what farmer’s son was ever smart enough to find 
out where a crafty hen laid her eggs? No, no; 
she kept her secret as faithfully as ever modest 
maiden buried in her own fair bosom the secret of 
unrequited love, and her hiding-place was never 
discovered till the eggs were hatched, and hen and 
chicks came out to show themselves. You can no 
more keep her within the bounds that you have 
prescribed for her, than you can keep a fashion- 
able woman within the bounds of her husband’s 
income. Out she will come, and though you 
should build a picket fence as high as Haman’s 
gallows, and then cover it with a lattice roof, you 
would find her promenading the garden at irregu- 
lar hours, just as certainly as you will find hired girls 
promenading the streets in full dress when the 
lady of the house is out making calls, and thinks her 
kitchen a scene of quiet industry. Indeed to such 
an extent is this garden promenading carried that 
a friend of mine once perpetrated a joke that ought 
to be immortal, and told a solemn truth at the 
same moment. We were sitting at the dinner- 
table, and he said to me, ‘‘do please have some 





more of the chicken; it was raised in our own 
garden.’’ The three points of a perfect farm 
fence were once given as follows: it should be 
horse high, bull strong, and pig tight. Can mor- 
tal man devise an enclosure that shall be her 
tight? ‘*Give me liberty, or give me death !’’ 


| would be the imprisoned hen’s quotation from 
| Patrick Henry, if she could only speak. 
hen has been considered a guileless bird—the per- | 


Hens have.angelic ways, as well as ways that are 
impish. Brentius,a learned divine, took refuge 
in a hayloft when pursued by hostile soldiers. It 
was a good place to hide in, but not a good board- 
ing-place. He could not eat hay. But for four- 
teen successive days a humane hen came to that 
hayloft and left an egg, and Brentius ate it. The 
fifteenth day she stopped laying, and then Bren- 
tius found that the soldiers had left the place and 
he was safe. If that was not angelic, what could 
be? Have hens impish qualities? An imp isa 
little young devil, and if you would see impishness 
in full play, notice for a moment a fight with no 
apparent ‘‘ casus belli,’’ between two young roost- 
ers. Nothing can surpass it except perhaps the 
deadly strife of a brace of young pullets just com- 
ing out into society. That has indeed more of 
impishness in it than the rooster fight, on the 
principle that a passage-at-arms, between two bel- 
ligerent females has a higher spice of the devil 
in it than any other kind of encounter. And yet 
hens have their witching ways. They have not 
the talent of manners; but when in midwinter 
you hear a melodious cackle when least expected, 
and find fair, white, fresh-laid eggs in nests that 
have been for weeks as desolate as vacant chairs, 
these are positively witching ways. ‘‘ Don’t rise, 
madam, on my account,”’ said a polite Frenchman 
to a setting hen, who was getting ready to show 
him just how repulsive a hen can be. The ways 
of a setting hen are variable, and often in the 
highest degree repulsive. As an exhibition of ill- 
nature, nothing can equal the spiteful expression 
with which she will peck at the hand that would 
feed her. Did ‘quills upon the fretful porcu- 
pine’ ever betoken more intense fretfulness than 
the erect neck-feathers of a setting hen? No 
wonder that the last and greatest insult that can 
be offered to a man, is to say of him that he is a 
henpecked husband. Sometimes you shall see a 
hen manifest hopeful zeal in setting, and you trust 
her. Yes, you trust her to the extent of buying 
eggs for her to set on. You pay three dollars per 
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dozen for them, buying from the most select hen- 
yard in the State. ‘*The price of liberty is | 
eternal vigilance ;’’ the price of young chickens is 
eternal perseverance, and you believe in’ the per- 
severance of that hen as firmly as you do in the 
perseverance of the saints. But about the nine- 
teenth day, lo! there comes a strike, sudden, un- 
looked-for and unconquerable. Your hen, that a 
few short hours ago nothing but death could have | 
torn from her work, is coolly looking down upon 

her deserted There are the eggs; but like | 
Gallio, ‘‘she cares for none of those things.’’ | 
Nothing can prevail upon ler to resume. What a | 
of fickleness! Almost a | 
mother! ‘*so near and yet so far’’ from a posi- | 
tion in life that always is and always should be 

honored. 

In the early part of this sketch of hen life, I 

threatened a partial record of their actions during 
about ten months of their existence as my hens. | 
In attempting that task I am not embarrassed, as | 
the writers of a good man’s biography sometimes 
are, by the richness and variety of the material at 
hand. I find a comparatively barren field. It is 


nest. 


repulsive exhjbition 


true I might give loose rein to my imagination, 


and let it fly higher than even game-fowls fly. I 
might magnify little acts into actions of stupend- 
ous importance. But a scrupulous regard for 
truth forbids any such pandering to a depraved 
taste for sensational literature. Furthermore I am 
writing on a subject too serious to be trifled with. 
The fact is, hens have little taste for active, stirring 
scenes. ‘They are meditative and introspective 
rather than dashing and heroic. Milton speaks of 
‘* quips and quirks and wanton wiles,’’ and I have 
shown that hens have quirks enough, and wanton 
wiles enough; but of heroic endurance or en- 
deavor, there is so little in the life of the ordinary 
hen that even ten months of observation have 
brought to light few actions worthy of record, 
and those few are, like the business transactions of 
excellent men who look after trust funds, of such 
a questionable character that it seems best to cover 
them with a mantle of charity and let them be 
forgotten. 

Insanity is perpetually changing its form and 
adapting itself to the ever-changing conditions of 
society. But there is always a public craze of 
some kind. ‘There is always a good deal of dis- 
ordered mental action in communities where fancy 
hens are the rage. Deluded victims of hen fever 





| see in a hen yard ‘‘a light that never was on sea 


or land,’’ and they never become quite rational 


| until they have been bled profusely—7 the pocket. 


There has been a revolution in the relation of hens 
to mankind within the past few years, and as revo- 
lutions never go backward, this movement, like 


| the soul of the late lamented John Brown, “ is 


marching on.”’ 

Some features of the case are worthy of careful 
study, and an age that is deeply interested in the 
study of transcendentalism, trying to formulate it 
with scientific precision, cannot ignore a move- 
ment that is producing such results as this last 
development of monomania. There was a time 
when hens were simply an adjunct to the farm, 
The time may not be far distant when the farm 
will be an adjunct to the hens. They were once 


| allowed to roam over the fields at their own sweet 


will, and a hen has a sweet will of her own, as one 
who tries to drive her where she don’t want to go 
will very soon discover. She can be coaxed; but 
has her full share of feminine aversion to being 
driven. Ranging over wheat stubble and ban- 
quetting upon fat grasshoppers, the old-fashioned 
hen, the plebeian dunghill bird, whose fine-grained 
meat was always a suitable companion piece for a 
Thanksgiving turkey—this humble bird always did 
well for herself and her owner. She stole her 
nest in the grass, and brought off healthy broods 
of chickens, her progeny usually far outnumbering 
those of the celebrated John Rogers.’ They never 
suffered from pip, wind on the stomach, cholera 
infantum, or in fact from any of the diseases of 
infancy and childhood. But that is all changed 
now. Hens have come to have blood and pedi- 
gree. There are as many varieties of them as 
there are orders of nobility in the old world. A 
misplaced feather, or one of an improper color on 
the breast of a hen is a blemish quite as damaging 
as a bar sinister in heraldry or the letting down 
of a bar in theology. These advanced ideas have 
wrought an entire change in methods of housing 
and feeding. No blooded hen can roost in an 
apple-tree or run at large in a barnyard. 

Let us glance for a moment at some of the points 
in a first-class modern hen-house. 
be carefuily chosen. 


The site must 
It should be a slight eleva- 
tion with a fine lawn surrounding it on every side. 
The owner of blooded fowls is supposed to find a 
higher pleasure in them than the vulgar, mercen- 
ary one of gathering eggs for the market, or the 
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THE BLUE BLOupbs IN COUNCIL. 


epicurean one of eating chicken-salad. He will 
therefore consider two things in the surroundings 


that he gives them, viz.: the effect of fine scenery 
upon the birds, and the effect of the birds upon 
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fine scenery. Who shall say that a carpet of green 
grass will not produce an effect upon hen nature 
similar to that produced by Brussels carpeting 
upon human nature? And surely fine birds 
heighten the effect of a cultivated landscape. 
Casilear’s Riverside, an afternoon study upon the 
Connecticut, is a remarkable picture. He has 
shown us a sky luminous with broken clouds, a 
quiet surface of river, and most delicate painting 
of foreground herbage. While placing before us 
all the more striking features of this enchanting 
river view, he has not forgotten to paint the lily 
pods, and has dotted the water here and there with 
fair white lilies that gleam upon his canvas, rich 
with the yellow light of sunset like diamonds in a 
golden setting. Just this effect, or a subdued 
reflection of it, must be sought by a judicious 
arrangement of spring chickens upon a carefully- 
cut lawn; and let not the ambitious owner of 
fancy fowls for a moment dream that he has been 
successful till he can see all this upon his grounds. 
Of course he will not be satisfied with one breed, 
no matter how blue the blood may be. This will 
necessitate a division of the mansion house for 
hens into several parts, so arranged that while one 


set is enjoying an airing on the lawn the rest can 


remain within doors. The most rigid exclusive- 
ness must be maintained, and no fowl not belong- 
ing to ‘‘ our set’’ can ever expect an introduction 
where social interchange is sure to work corrup- 
tion of blood. The separation of different breeds 
must be as complete as that of wealth and poverty, 
ignorance and learning, or difference of ecclesias- 
tical connection on Sunday. In short, the abode 
of the modern blooded hen must be a house quite 
as complete in all its appointments as any unpre- 
tending cottage in which people of modest means 
and reasonable wants find contentment and happi- 
ness. But we live in an age of progress; and 
unless the hen craze subsides long before another 
Centennial year, we shall see a very different kind 
of abode from even the present elegant one for her 
henship and his roostership to dwell in. 

Feeding hens used to be fun. You could go to 
the corn-house, get a peck measure of golden ears, 
and scatter the shelled corn on the ground, and 
lo! a hungry crowd would be at your feet in a 
moment. The doves too would come down from 
their cots in the gable-end of the barn and eat 
with the hens. But who feeds fancy hens in that 
old-fashioned way? The modern hen demands 





variety. She must at least in cold weather have 
her food cooked and served hot, and sometimes 
highly seasoned with pungent condiments. It is 
said that Lord Byron used to read works of fiction 
to stimulate his own vein for writing, and that 
some of his finest flights were attained under just 
such an impulse as that. Cayenne pepper is sup- 
posed to stimulate the hen and kindle within her 
a deathless inspiration for laying eggs. The liter- 
ary man eats with reference to brain-work. Fish, 
eggs, and other food highly charged with phos- 
phorus, are supposed to act upon the brain and 
stimulate the production of fresh original thought. 
No doubt food properly prepared and properly 
seasoned quickens wonderfully the egg-producing 
functions of the modern hen. Then, too, she must 
have meat. Indeed, a young enthusiast wishing 
to combine the rugged strength of the animal diet 
and the stimulating effect of strong condiments, 
has suggested bologna sausage as a kind of side 
dish or dessert for occasional use. The time may 
come when the feeding of blooded hens will be 
conducted with as much ceremony as a dinner- 
party now is. In: fact a printed bill of fare may 
be needed. Should that time ever come, it does 
not require a very great stretch of the imagination 
to see groups of fashionable hens in full-dress, with 
white kid gloves and trains as long and as gorge- 
ous as a peacock’s tail sweeping and rustling be- 
hind them—the roosters meanwhile appearing in 
swallow-tailed coats adorned with button-hole bou- 
quets, and also sporting white neckties and stand- 
ing collars. 

Then architecture will take a step forward, and 
the hen-house of that refined period will as far 
outstrip the one of to-day as the brownstone 
front of our preudest cities outstrips the log-cabin 
of the pioneer. Plate-glass windows, so trans- 
parent that little birds will kill themselves in vain 
attempts to fly through, will admit the light of 
day. Grand mirrors will adorn the spacious par- 
lors, and the processes of heating, ventilation and 
cooking will be carried on by steam. Pictures by 
the old masters will hang upon the walls, and in- 
stead of one promiscuous roosting-place, where, 
as in the congregate dormitories of some of our 
charitable institutions, privacy is out of the ques- 
tion, there will be separate apartments elegantly 
fitted up as sleeping-rooms, and so arranged as to 
meet the varied wants of the select and cultivated 
circle of venerable old roosters with gold-headed 
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canes—matronly hens in lace caps, fighting-cocks, | 
coquettish pullets, and unfledged chicks, that will | 
then reside in that palatial abode. Insanity may | 
not be contagious ; but hen fever which, as I have | 
attempted to show, leads directly to abnormal | 
mental conditions—hen fever certainly is. It be- | 
comes all good men who desire to promote the 
welfare of society to warn the unwary who attend 
poultry shows, and then go home to build castles 
in Spain. How would the pride of Richard the | 
Liou-Hearted have been humbled if he had known 
it would be written of him: 


‘“* He left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


My pride is already humbled, and I am willing 
to point a moral or adorn a tale. My experience 
teaches me that hens are asnare and a temptation, 
leading well-meaning and guileless men on from 
one fruitless outlay to another, with as much se- 
ductive power as Satan exercised over Dr, Faustus ; 
and to any person contemplating an enterprise to 
which the modern hen is to be a party, 1 would 
solemnly and affectionately say, ‘‘ Trust her not ; 
she is fooling thee.’’ 
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By GEORGE BANCROFT 


‘“‘SHE COMES,—A MATRON’S FIGURE Now.” 


THE soul of simple pathos fills 

The timid thrushes gurgling throat; 
O’er twilight woods and sunflushed hills 
A brood of purple swallows float. 

The sunless glens more deep appear; 
How graceful nods the elm-tree’s crest! 
Great crimson clouds are havened near— 
Sweet hour of quietude and rest. 

Along green marge we stray again, 
Where noiseless waters slowly glide 

By flowery mead and rippling. grain,— 
In cool and shadowy woodlands hide! 


How sweet to wander here awhile, 

Midst native haunts, that all revere; . 

At sunset lean o’er mossy stile 

Where first warm kiss pressed lips so dear! 
Where oft the glow of parting day 

Its beauty lent her glancing eye, 

That won in youth unstinted praise— 

Still blue and tender as the sky! 

We seem to hear her gentle sigh, 

The timid “yes” to love’s brave plea,— 


COUNTRY. 
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When, lo! a happy group pass by, 
Our “ten-year old” we chance to see! 


So long ago!—we deeply muse; 

Still feel that clinging hand, and say: 
Our all of gold unwept we lose, 

But precious e’er is memory! 

The silvery laugh of “sweet sixteen” 
Floats echoing by on summer breeze, 
Stull on the mossy stile we lean— 
Their welcome murmur all the trees! 
The same familiar path, the same! 
She comes,—a matron’s figure now; 
I softly breathe her hallowed name, 
And press again that patient brow! 


Look ! lily-gemmed, delightful cove, 
There, stranded skiff, and old log bridge; 
The hillside spring, the walnut grove, 
The schoolhouse perched on yonder ridge! 
O, what a train of thoughts awake, 

We deem too sacred e’en for song! 

Fain would we pray, for memory’s sake, 
Day’s brightest hues to linger long! 


SOMMERS OTe 


‘* THE SCHOOLHOUSE PERCHED ON YONDER RIDGE.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Death of a Centenarian.—Miss Betsey Carr, a deaf | 
mute and pauper of the Sullivan County (New Hampshire) 
Poor Farm, is dead at the age of one hundred and eleven 
years and seven months, She was born in Salisbury, Massa- | 
chusetts, and her age was ascertained from records recently 
found there. For many years she resided in the family | 
of the late Siloam S. Wilcox, of Claremont, New Hamp. | 
shire. Miss Carr retained her strength wonderfully, and up 
to within a short time of her death she was as vigorous | 
Only 
four persons in New Hampshire have exceeded the age of 
Miss Carr. ‘The father of the famous Captain Lovewell, of | 
Dunstable, now Nashua, reached one hundred and twenty. 
William Perkins died in New Market in 1732, aged one | 
hundred and sixteen, Robert Macklin, of Wakefield, passed 
away in 1797, having seen one hundred and fifteen years, 
In 1822 Samuel Welch was living in Bow at the age of one 


and sprightly as most persons at seventy-five years. 


hundred and twelve, and probably died there, though we 
The | 
lady centenarian referred to was descended in the family | 
that owned and gave name to Carr’s Island in the Merrimac. | 


have never seen any record of the date of his decease. 


A Perfumed Church.—The wonderful and beautiful 
building, known as the Mosque of St. Sophia, in Constanti- 
nople, is always fragrant with the odor of musk; has been so 
for hundreds of years (ever since it was rebuilt), and nothing 
has since been done to keep it perfumed. How do you | 
In the year 538, | 
more than a thousand years ago, the mortar with which it 


suppose this wonder has been performed ? 


is built was charged with musk, and there it is to this day! 


General Stark’s Birthplace.—In the south part of 
Derry, New Hampshire, known as “ Derry Dock,” is the 
spot upon which stood the log house in which General John 
Stark, third son of Archibald Stark, was born, August 16th, 
1728, just forty-nine years before he fought the famous battle 


of Bennington. This log house was forty-two feet in length 
and twenty feet in width, with a cellar under the entire space, 
and what seems to have been an underground passage-way 
from the northwest corner. It was situated on quite an 
eminence overlooking the broad meadow immediately in 
front. From this place he moved with his father in 1736 to 
Harrytown, now Manchester, New Hampshire. His mili- 
tary career is too well and favorably known to be repeated 
here. It is said that he was more popular as a soldier than 
a civilian. 


An Old Landmark.—The old Block-House in Sea- 
brook, New Hampshire, whose history dates back to 1650, 
is being torn down. It was built of oak logs covered with 
boards and clapboarded. In early times it often sheltered | 
the inhabitants from the raids of Indians. On one occasion 
they attempted to burn it, but were unsuccessful. 


A portion 
of a boarding indicate the marks of the flames. 


Kennoway Fife. 


Treasure-Trove Extraordinary.—At a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries recently in Edinburgh, a notice was 
read of a remarkable hoard of silver coins, upwards of 9,000 
in number, found in a metal pot on the estate of Montrave, 
The pot was exhibited by permission of 


| the Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer of Scot- 


land, It contained 9,854 coins. Of these 457 were Scotch, 


| 8,830 English, 141 Irish, 8 Anglo-Gallic, and 302 were 


foreign sterlings. The Scotch coins consist of one William, 
the Lion penny, 242 pennies of Alexander III., all of the 
long single cross coinage, 29 pennies of Baliol, 12 of Robert 
I., and 34 of David II., of whose coinage there were also 
124 Edinburgh groats. The English coins consist of two 
Henry short cross pennies, and 8,787 sterlings, or pennies of 
the first three Edwards. Mr. Burns, F.S.A., who read a 
paper on this remarkable hoard, is of the opinion that it must 
have been hidden some time about the year 1360. It could 
not have heen long before or long after that date. 


Joseph Stanwood, the veteran drummer, who beat the 
soldiers to arms in the war of 1812, and that of the Rebel- 


| lion, is connected with the military asylum at Augusta, 


Maine. He is eighty-two years old, and was the first man 
in the United States obtaining a pension for simple service in 


the war of 1812, a special act for his benefit having passed 


| Congress. 


Remarkable Number of Aged Persons in one 
Neighborhood.—The oldest person in Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts, or that vicinity, is a Mrs. Johnston, who recently 


| entered upon her one hundredth year, with a good prospect 
| of completing the century, 


There are many old persons 
within a few rods of where she lives. Mrs. Frelch, near by, 
is ninety-five, and Mrs. Robbins ninety-four, both still smart 
and active. Dr. Withington, the well known Congrega- 
tional divine, author of several quaint and unique sketches, 
some of which have enriched the school-readers, pressing 
hard upon ninety, is on the opposite side of the street from 
her, and almost within call is Mr. Donnell, in his ninety- 
sixth year, and Messrs. Swett, Jackson and others. 


A Noble Record.—The dealings of the late Honorable 
Robert Parker Parrott with the United States Government 


| were most commendable, and his name will fill an honorable 


place in history. He was the inventor of the system of rifled 
guns and projectiles bearing his name. He invented these 


guns and missiles while in charge of the West Point Foundry, 


| and they were first introduced in actual service at the battle 


of Bull Run, July 21st, 1861. In a very interesting commu- 
nication to the Bedford Lnguirer, a writer gives us an 
hitherto unpublished illustration of Mr. Parrott’s noble char- 
acter. His gun was found so serviceable that it was imme- 


diately adopted by the Government, and they were ordered 


for the army as fast as they could be manufactured at Mr. 
‘ 
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Parrott’s works. They were exclusively used by the Federal 
army and navy until the end of the civil war. One of the 
Parrott thirty-pounders, mounted at Cummings Point, was 
used against Charleston, and withstood the extraordinary test 
of being fired four thousand six hundred and six times before 
bursting. A friend who was familiar with his business, 
remonstrated with Mr. Parrott upon the prices he had fixed, 
saying that the United States would have to procure an im- 
mense number of these guns, and were ready to pay what- 
ever he chose to ask; that here was an opportunity which 
could never occur again to acquire such fabulous wealth. 
This friend reports that Mr. Parrott smiled in his quiet way, 
as he replied that he had no desire to possess such extraordi- 
nary riches, and if he had, would rather not acquire them in 
that way. Then growing more serious, he added, that “if 
he were a younger man he should return to the army and do 
what he could to aid his country; but that at his age and in 
his position he was denied the opportunity of helping the 
Government in that way. But in this way,”’ he said, “I can 
be of use, and I do not intend these guns shall cost the 
United States any more than is absolutely necessary.” As 
labor and iron went up he was compelled to alter his prices ; 
but the friend above referred to expressed his belief that they 
were at no time equal to those he would have charged at the 
same time to a private customer. Yet the volume of busi- 
ness was so great, amounting to many millions, that his small 
percentage of profit necessarily increased his fortune very 
largely. Just before Lee’s surrender, a large contract for 
these guns had been concluded with Mr. Parrott. He knew 
that the sudden termination of the war must render any addi- 
tional supply of his guns uncalled for. He had no wish to 
further enrich himself by making guns for which the United 
States could have no possible use, and which would have no 
greater value tothem than vld iron in times of peace, and he 
accordingly wrote to the Department at Washington that he 
was ready to fill his contract if desired; but at the same 
time, if the United States should believe it to be for their 
interest to annul it, they were at liberty to do so. It was 
cancelled forthwith. The profit on the last contract would 
have secured to most of us a modest fortune; but Mr. Parrott 
thought no more of thus cancelling it by a stroke of his pen, 
than if it had been the simplest act of his daily routine of 
business. That he did not undervalue money was, however, 
evident from the strict attention which he gave to economy in 
his works, and from the simplicity of his personal habits, He 
wore a patch on his boot whilst he was spending one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in building one of the most beautiful 
churches on the banks of the Iludson, a church so artisti- 
cally designed and thoroughly furnished that it seems to 
have been there for a century. . . . In his death the 
Kemble Company lose a leader and manager that cannot 
easily be replaced, and Bedford County loses the first pioneer 
in the development of her vast iron resources. 





The Savior of our Army at Valley Forge.—A 
gentleman who subscribes his name “ Eudocio,” has been 
furnishing the Christian at Work some very interesting 
Revolutionary incidents, and among the noble characters 
mentioned occurs the name of Colonel Ephraim Blaine, who 
at the breaking out of the Revolutionary war was living on 











his princely estate of Middlesex, in the county of Cumber- 
land (near Carlisle), Pennsylvania. He at once offered his 
personal services and large means to the patriot cause, and 
was forthwith commissioned by the Continental Congress as 
a Colonel. He was attached to the “ Pennsylvania troops 
of the line,” and did not ground arms until the contest was 
over and the victory won. It happened from the outset of 
his service he was thrown much in contact with General 
Washington, and the result was a warm friendship between 
the two which manifested itself in a cordial correspondence 
through a period of more than fifteen years. After the war 
Colonel Blaine returned to his home, where he devoted 
himself to the improvement of his handsome estate. Like 
Washington, and other men of that day blessed with ample 
means, he lived in true baronial style, keeping open house, 
and dispensing hospitality with a lavish hand. It was one 
of his regulations that one more seat than was needed should 
always be placed at the table, so that any friend calling 
could be invited to partake without confusion or apparent 
inconvenience, 

When in or about Carlisle, Washington made the home of 
his old friend and companion-in-arms his headquarters. 
Some trifling incidents of these visits are still related. At 
tea one evening, the General highly commended some hot 
cakes, requesting from Mrs. Blaine the recipe “ to take to his 
Mattie,” as he was often wont to call Mrs. Washington. On 
another occasion he took much notice of the Colonel’s little 
niece and adopted daughter Margaret Lyon, patting her on 
the head and complimenting the way in which her hair was 
dressed, remarking, “ Colonel, your daughter does not resem- 
ble you so much as your sons do.” 

Colonel Blaine was with Washington in many of the most 
trying scenes of the Revolution, and enjoyed the confidence 
of his chief to the fullest extent. During the dark winter at 
Valley Forge—perhaps the most critical and trying period in 
the whole seven years’ struggle—the preservation of the army 
from starvation was in a great degree owing to the exertions 
and sacrifices of Colonel Blaine. In fact it was left at one 
time almost entirely dependent on his efforts, and the faithful 
and hervic manner in which he discharged his duties at that 
period was always spoken of in terms of the highest praise 
by General Washington. It may be mentioned here that 
Colonel Blaine was one of the original members of the 
Pennsylvania Society of the “ Cincinnati.” 





An Historic Wreck.—It is said that at low tide the 
timber of a sunken ship may be seen off Monterey, California, 
the wreck of the brig Natalia, the identical ship on which 
Napoleon the Great made his escape from the island of Elba 
to the shores of France just before the final collapse of his 
empire on the field of Waterloo. According to the Cali- 
fornia papers the Natalia has a local history of some interest. 
She brought to the shores of California, in 1834, the colony 
of Higas from their home government of Mexico, which was 
to be settled on the frontier of Sonoma County, as it was then 
called. The colony came as far as Sonoma, did not like the 
prospect, and returned to Monterey. They came with the 
expectation of taking possession of the property of the missions 
which had been lately secularized—good, snug adobe quar- 
ters, with fat cattle in the surrounding plain—and not to 
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found a town in the wilderness, though that wilderness, 
rich in its virgin beauty, blossomed like a garden of roses. 
San Antonia de Farias was abandoned, and General Vallego 
laid out the town of Sonoma. The mission had previously 
been founded; but the act of secularization of 1833 had 
killed it, and the town rose from its ruins. The company, 
like the brig Natalia which brought them here, wrecked, 
and the ribs of its records, like those of the old brig, can 
only be seen or discerned in the ebb of the tide of the present 
time back to the beginning of the history of Sonoma County. 


Rare Book.—A copy of that quaint old English diction- 
ary known as Bailey’s, is now seldom seen, It was first 
issued about 1728, and for three-quarters of a century held 
its place. It is now a literary curiosity, and much valued by 
book collectors. In it can be found the word “ Honorifica- 
bilitudinity,”” a word which would knock down a spelling- 
school of these times like a ten strike; it means honorable- 
ness, and the word honor does just as well. The dedication 
to the royal family is in Latin, and the introduction is very 
interesting, containing the Lord’s prayer in Saxon. 


The Old Portland Potter.—Longfellow is said to have 
received his first suggestion of his celebrated poem, “ Ker- 
amos,” from Mr. Benjamin Dodge, an old potter, a native of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, who lived and practiced his 
art in Portland, Maine. On some of the ware made by Mr. 
Dodge, were attempts at the likeness of animals and birds; 
some in relief, and some made in the glazing. Of those in 
relief, the legs and tails of animals seem to have been 
placed without due care, Indeed, if Noah had been obliged 
to select from such animals for his pairs for his ark, he would 
have been puzzled as to the species in some cases. The 
busts of persons seemed to have been put on with more care; 
most of these were profiles. After the vessels were finished, 
and set in another room to dry, it was a favorite trick of some 
bad boys (whom the good man tolerated, notwithstanding) 
to disfigure the human face by drawing down the corner of 
the mouth with the finger, producing a ludicrous expression ; 
in this mischief some of the vessels were knocked astern. 
This disfiguring the potter did not often observe until it was 
too late to mend, and this “ imperfect”’ ware was burnt in the 
kiln with the other and set away on a shelf by itself to be sold 
ata less price. This row of pots, jugs and pitchers was a curi- 
osity. Longfellow could not have been one of these urchins, 
as he was then in college, but he may have had a hand in it at 
the other pottery years before. The old potter was never mar- 
ried, and became melancholy and finally insane. At the time 
of his death, his wheel, kiln and ancient wares passed into 
the hands of an Exeter gentleman, who still continues to be 
manager of the noted pottery. 


It may not be generally known that the late Professor 
Henry invented the telegraph; Morse eight or ten years 
later, simply appropriating the work of his predecessor, in- 
venting an alphabet and some minor details, and taking the 
honor. Professor Henry had a mile and a half of his sound 
telegraph in operation in Albany in 1830, fourteen years 
before Morse’s first line. This was essentially the instru- 
ment in universal use to-day. 





The Port of London.—This mighty port, which ex- 
tends from London bridge to the North Foreland, on the 
Kent Coast, and the Nave, on the Essex Coast, including not 
only the Thames but the wide estuary below the river, has 
grown up gradually. There were no docks in London until 
this century, which has witnessed the expenditure of several 
millions sterling in the construction of docks on either side 
of the Thames. More than six thousand ships now enter 
these docks annually. It is estimated that there are shipped 
off now yearly from the port of London alone commodities 
to the value of between thirty and forty millions sterling, and 
there is imported a still larger quantity of colonial and other 
produce. More than nine hundred thousand tons of com- 
mercial shipping actually belong to the port of London—a 
stupendous quantity to enter and depart from one single river. 
Nearly one-half of all the mercantile steam navy of England 
belongs to and is registered in the port of London. Proba- 
bly as many as forty thousand ships enter the port of London 
yearly—more than one hundred per day! Over five million 
tons of coal are burned annually in the metropolis, and 
nearly thirteen thousand cargoes of coal are brought into the 
Thames annually—two every hour, and perhaps more. The 
spread of railways from London has not greatly diminished 
the trade by other modes of conveyance. The canal boats 
carry more than before railways were constructed, and it is 
said that the number of carriages and horses employed in 
Great Britain, the use of which railways were designed to 
supersede, is greater than it was before these railways were 
made. But the grandeur of the foreign ‘trade of London 
strikes the imagination still more forcibly. We have been 
speaking of the custom-house port, its docks, but all the 
corners of the earth seem to be brought to a focus in the 
river Thames, when we include the foreign ships and the 
coasting trade. Every few minutes during the year a ship 
passes Gravesend bringing stores from some colonial or dis- 
tant clime, much more than London’s own proportion most 
frequently. The metropolis consumes just as much of all 
this as she wants, and sends the rest into the provinces and 
abroad. Thousands of pounds of pepper, many million 
bushels of corn, and ¢wo million hundred-weight of flour and 
meal, and more than a million and a half of oil cake have 
entered the Thames in a single year. Three ships a day, 
or thereabouts, of the average capacity of seven hundred 
tons, enter the Thames from India and China alone. The 
export trade is simply enormous. Some of the items of im- 
port are curious. Think of whole ship loads of Dutch eels, 
and Ostend rabbits!’ Two million empty oyster shells were 
once brought to London in one ship, for the sake of that beau- 
tiful lining which constitutes the mother-of-pearl used for 
many fancy and ornamental purposes. One fact most in- 
structive is observable in this vast trade of the port of Lon- 
don, viz.: whatever is brought, in whatever shape, from 
whatever place, by whatever person, it is suré to find a mar- 
ket. Notwithstanding the vast commercial importance of 
London, the great American trade is mostly within the grasp 
of Liverpool, because the Mersey is nearer to America than 
the Thames, and cotton is most needed in Lancashire, and 
because the chief articles sold to America are fabricated 
nearer to Liverpool than to London. 

G. B. G. 
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Jacksonville, Illinois.—In the next number of the | well known that beer retaids waste of tissue, making men 


MONTHLY we shall publish a very full and interesting de- 
scriptive sketch of the City of Jacksonville, Illinois, one of | 
the oldest and most influential cities of the West, and which 
will contain graphic 7//ustrations of many of her most | 
prominent public and private buildings; noted schools and | 
colleges, together with portraits of some of her most distin- 
guished citizens. Our contributor has spent considerable 
time and pains in preparing the article, and we can assure 
our readers, and especially those that have an interest in the | 
history and welfare of this locality, that he has not labored | 
in vain, and that they will find the article both interesting 
and valuable, as tending to bring more prominently to the 
fore the very many advantages and attractions which the 
place possesses, 


| a large proportion of the carpet machinery is idle. 


| grow corpulent, because the effete matter of the body is re- 


tained, but weaker, and less able to resist disease. It greatly 


| vitiates the blood. When cholera visited this country it 


took 5,000 drinking people to the other world before it 
touched a single total abstainer. Cholera and sunstroke at 
least teach some valuable temperance lessons, 


Hard Times in France.—The same causes have operated 
to produce the trouble in France that have been the origin 
of our own difficulties—the overproduction following and 
consequent upon a great war. In France the manufacture 


| of velvets and similar fabrics has fallen off nearly one-half. 


One-third of the lace looms at Amiens have stopped, while 
Foreign 


| trade is much restricted, and severe competitions have re- 


New Excursion Route to the Seashore.—The enter- 
prising management of the New York and Bound Brook Road 
have consummated most excellent arrangements for running 


excursion trains to Long Branch and the seashore from any | 


point along the line of their road, at greatly reduced rates, 
and affording excursionists advantages not to be derived 
from any other route. Of the several routes now open to 


number of very cogent reasons. 


Heat and Liquor.—The heat during July last was un- 
precedented. At St. Louis, in seven days there were 145 
deaths by sunstroke, and 2,000 required medical treatment 
in consequence of the heat. 
dead July 15th. In Milwaukee, July 17th, 103 persons 
were prostrated; the thermometer stuod at 101° in the 
shade. 
by moonlight. In Ottumwa the contractors on city sewers 
had their men work at night, and rest during the day. In 
Chicago a large number of persons died, and over fifty | 
horses. The water-works pumped seventy millions of gal- 
lons daily. The death-rate among children was very large. 
July 17th was the hottest day known to the oldest inhabi- 
tants of that city. Those sitting quietly in their homes were 
overcome by heat as fatally as those at work in the sun. At | 
the East the heat was scarcely less intense. In New York, | 
with the thermometer at 100° in the shade, there were thirty 
cases of sunstroke. Reports from Washington, Baltimore, 
Trenton, New Jersey, Portsmouth, New Hampshire navy 
yard—where the thermometer registered 102° at 3 P.M. July 
19—New Haven, and all through Massachusetts, show the 
heat to have been very remarkable, and many died in conse- 
quence. The daily papers state that fully two-thirds of all 
the fatal cases were of those more or less addicted to drink. 
St. Louis was never so temperate as during July. The 
physicians everywhere recommended entire abstinence dur- 
ing the heated term. They asserted that beer was even 
more heating than whisky; this gaining credence from the 


| December. 
the seashore we give the above our decided preference, for a | 


Over a hundred horses fell | 





fact that Germans in great numbers were prostrated. It is 


duced profits to the minimum. The United States is not 
alone in the possession of hard times, since other nations are 
also bearing their share of this unusual calamity. 


Resumption.—Good authority has it that Secretary Sher- 
man proposes to resume specie payments before the Ist of 
There are many reasons which tend to induce 
Secretary Sherman to make this decision; among them are 


| these: “ First, in view of the fact that the probabilities are 
| that within two or three months the great bulk of customs will 
| be received in silver certificates, the Treasury is not likely 


to have much more gold from customs sources before Janu- 
ary Ist, 1879, than it now has; second, if resumption should 
be announced and should become practical, there would be 
no excuse at the next session of Congress for the Greenback 


| repudiationists to attempt to execute any of their inflation 
in Muscatine, Iowa, the farmers gathered their hay | 


schemes, and above all things, not to repeal the resumption 


| act after resumption was an accomplished fact; third, if the 


Treasury can resume specie payments in advance of the 
time prescribed by law, it would be a fact which certainly 
would not be without its effects in the coming Congressional 
campaign.” 


Fitz John Porter Vindicated.—It has truly been said 
that in the French or German army, at any time within the 
historical period, the case of Fitz John Porter would have 
been summarily decided at the time and on the spot. In the 
English army a court-martial would have had no long delib- 
eration. With us there are doubts as to facts known to a 
whole army corps, and at the recent court-martial rehearing 
of the case of Fitz John Porter, General Warren testified that 
General Pope’s map was incorrect, and the Confederate Gen- 
eral Longstreet, that he was marching by; and this excuses 
Porter for his failure to come to time. Longstreet testified 
that if Porter had attacked that day, his forces would have 
annihilated him, as the Federal lines were too much extended 
and disjointed. There is no doubt that General Porter has 
been unjustly dealt with, and that the court will recommend 
his restoration to the army with untarnished honors, 
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Queen Mercedes.—The same lesson which was taught 
by the past, almost fatal, illness of the Prince of Wales, may 
be learned from the death of Mercedes. She was but eigh- 
teen years old, having passed her birthday during her last 
illness; apparently of good constitution, married happily five 
months before, surrounded by luxury, and treated by the 
skill of the best physicians, this beautiful and amiable girl 
died, and left all the hopes of a young queen, and the mag- 
nificence of the palace for the land of the shadow of Death 
and the solemn darkness of the tomb. She died from typhoid 
fever—that the Prince of Wales came so near dying from— 
and the death of the queen was as much from poison as if 
she had taken arsenic in her food. She took poison in the 
air she breathed. The magnificence of the palace could not 
keep out the exhalations from the filth beneath, and Nature 
vindicated its laws upon the highest as it does upon the 
lowest and the poorest. It was found, after the Prince of 
Wales’s severe and almost fatal illness, that the room where 
he spent much of his time was directly over an old sewer 
drain; and that the subtle poison, which could not be de- 
tected by smell, had entered his system and nearly overcome 
the vital forces. The death of Mercedes was from the same 
disease, and must have had a similar cause. The rich fur- 
nishing, the magnificent architecture, the abundance of every 
comfort that money could buy, was not sufficient to keep out 
the emanations from the hidden poison which had accumu- 
lated for generations underneath all the gorgeous display ; 
and so the queen died just as any common, poor girl might 
under similar sanitary conditions. So especially pathetic 
was her decease, from causes that could have been removed, 
that there may be an investigation, and such an exposure as 
will be a safeguard to all in the future. This beloved queen 
of Spain remained quite conscious up to within a short time 
of her death; she addressed a few words from time to time 
to her father, but most frequently to her husband, whose 

* frantic grief she alone was able to restrain. In one hand 
she grasped the crucifix, containing a part of the wood of the 
true cross. She died with this pressed to her lips. Her 
right hand was clasped in that of her husband's. She 
appeared to suffer but little pain, and expired while in the 
act of uttering a prayer. 


Cyprus, the last British annexation in the Levant, is an 
important acquisition. It of course gives England increased 
power in the great inland sea, and enables her to concentrate 
larger forces where they defend her interests on the Suez 
Isthmus and her newly projected railway to India down the 
valley of the Euphrates. At the time of writing, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, with seven thousand Indian troops, is already on 
his way to take possession of this island. It lies at the north- 
eastern end of the Mediterranean, equidistant from Syria 
and Asia Minor, sixty miles from the Asiatic coast, and pos- 
sesses an area of four thousand five hundred square miles, 
with nearly two hundred thousand people. Its military 
value is very great; for full two-thirds of it is rough and 
rugged, rising to the height of seven thousand feet, and capa- 
ble, with England’s means of defence, of being held against 
the world. The soil is rich and its commerce can be en- 
larged. It yields a clean revenue of half a million dollars 
to the Sultan, and that England will pay for its possession. 





In early times this island was composed of several kingdoms; 
but it has passed rapidly from hand to hand till its people 
are strangely mixed. The Phcenicians, Egyptians. Greeks, 
Arabs, Romans, Venetians, and in the time of the Crusades, 
the Templars, the Turks for three hundred years, and finally 
the all-absorbing Briton have held and owned it. Believ- 
ing, as we do, in the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon race, we 
are not averse to see them govern the world. They will bless 
Cyprus and wake up the dormant powers of its people to the 
activities which distinguished them of old. 


The Singer Estate.—Daniel Hawley, the executor of 
the Singer will, of the will of the sewing-machine man, who 
died worth $15,000,000, having divided nearly ten millions 
among Singer’s American wives and children, has gone to 
England to place the remainder of the estate, $5,000,000, in 
the hands of the last wife, Mrs. Singer, in England. When 
Singer died five women claimed to be his wives, though he 
was really married to only two, and there were a quarter of 
a hundred children called him father; wife No. 1, had 2 
children; No. 2, had 8; No. 3, 5; No. 4,1; No. 5, 6. 
There were others with whom he was known to be on the 
most confidential terms; but they were either dead, or put in 
no claims. With the last he lived and died in England in 
1875 when he was over sixty years old. He was rich in 
money, and poor, exceedingly so, in everything else. His 
wives and children inherited his money and his infamy. 


James Cook Ayer, the world-renowned patent medicine 
man, who made millions of dollars out of pills and cough 
syrups, well advertised, died at Winchendon, Massachusetts, 
recently. Dr. Ayer went to Lowell shortly after receiving 
his degree at a University, but never practiced medicine. 
Though obscure and possessing but little money, he went 
into a druggist’s shop and succeeded. Ile undertook the 
patent medicine business, and succeeded beyond precedent, 
amassing a fortune of ten million dollars. His head was 
level in business; but unfortunately he took the notion that 
his success had made him popular as a statesman, and he 
undertook to run for Congress. The venture was the first 
failure of his life, and defeat, combined with hard work, in- 
cessant activity connected with the handling of his immense 
business, broke him down, rendering him as helpless as a 
child. His malady was what physicians call “ general 
paralysis of the brain,”’ and he died at the age‘of sixty. He 
was born in Groton, Massachusetts, 


Some rascal has counterfeited the great seal of California, 
it has recently been discovered, and thousands of acres, some 
of them the best improved and most valuable in the State, 
have been seized in wholesale fashion under the guise of 
legal sanction. Hundreds have participated in the villainy, 
and thousands have been its victims. In some cases large 
tracts of land have been taken up and parceled out to settlers, 
and in others fictitious titles have been manufactured, forcing 
many a settler to pay roundly to disperse the cloud on his 
title or robbing him of his homestead altogether. Many 
worthless deeds, based upon the counterfeit, have been 
entered upon the county records, paving the way for intricate 
lawsuits, and it is thought that when the case is ferreted out, 
many citizens and officials of prominence will be involved. 
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His Inheritance. 


By Miss ADELINE TRAFTON. Soston: 

Lee & Shepard. 

Miss Trafton is a pleasing writer, as all who have read 
« An American Girl Abroad’ or “ Katharine Earle” well 
know. “ His Inheritance” was first published in one of our 
leading magazines, and judging from the lively interest then 
manifested in its reading, we have no doubt that any cul- 
tivated reader who has not yet read it will amply enjoy it in 
book form. We feel perfectly assured that its popularity 
will equal that of either of her previous works. 


Rothmell. By the author of “ That Husband of Mine.” 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

It is very seldom that novelists so skillfully succeed in con- 
cealing from their readers the entire plot of their story until 
the close of it. The author in this case has succeeded 
admirably, and the work is intricately devised and fascinat- 
ing throughout. The characters are well and faithfully 
drawn, and the incidents portrayed with a skill that shows 
a most marked improvement in the writings of this author. 


Bluffton. A Story of To-day. 

Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

A young Orthodox Congregational minister settles in a 
Western city. He has already become shaken in his early 
theological views, and the leaven of Rationalism rapidly 
works itself through his mind, hastened as it is by contact 
with a friend of more pronounced opinions. He falls in love 
with the daughter of a member of his church, who is ultra 
orthodox. ‘The story portrays the development of the love 
and of the religious change, and of the clashing influence of 
the two. The denouement is, that after a temporary separa- 
tion and much mental suffering, the heroine is converted to 
the views of the hero, and the two settle in a free church 
that adopts no creed. The plot is well worked out, and the 
style in general good, clear, simple and straightforward. 
While it will prove highly interesting to all free-thinkers, 
the strictly orthodox reader will no doubt pronounce it essen- 
tially an unfair book. Without going into the merits of this, 
however, we submit the work to the careful reading of the 
orthodox as well as the heterodox, believing that neither will 
be much harmed by its reading, with the chances in favor of 
general benefiting all around. 


By M. J. SAVAGE. 


Madame Pompadour’s Garter. By GABRIELLE De ST. 
AnDRE. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
This is a thrilling historical romance of the reign of Louis 

the Fifteenth of France, in which many of the most interest- 

ing events in the career of the noted Madame Pompadour 
are set forth. It is a story of love, intrigue and facts, touch- 

ingly and most skillfully told, and to those who manifest a 

hankering after insights to one of the most corrupt and de- 

moralizing courts of the French Empire it will no doubt 
prove a highly interesting and absorbing work. 
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The Pride of Life. By Lapy JANE Scott, Author of 
“The Henpecked Husband.” Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 

This author, who is the daughter-in-law of Sir Walter 


| Scott, is a writer of no mean ability, and her present work 


shows such a remarkable improvement in both style and dic- 
tion that she promises fair to make her mark as a writer of 
the very highest order of excellence, and to take rank with 
the most eminent of her day and time. For sublimity of 
sentiment, chasteness of tone, lively wit, deep pathos, and 
extensive knowledge of the secret springs of the human 
heart, as displayed in “‘ The Pride of Life,” she is entitled 
to take rank with many more favored, though less deserving, 
“The Pride of Life” is the twenty-first volume of the 
“ Dollar Series,” and the publishers are deserving of special 
commendation for the rare good taste and judgment they 
have thus far displayed in their selections. They are one 
and all of such a character as to meet the taste and fancy of 
the most refined and cultivated readers, 


Nobody’s Business. 
Shoes,” etc. 


By the Author of “ Dead Men's 
New York: Authors? Publishing Company. 

These brief sketches are really of a lively and spicy char- 
acter, and we are free to say we have not enjoyed anything 
so much for many a day. We have not the pleasure of 
knowing who the author of ‘Dead Men’s Shoes” is, but if 
we did, should certainly take the first opportunity of extend- 
ing a friendly grasp, in acknowledgment of our appreciation 
of her literary effort. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in Florence.—This distin- 
guished American authoress, with her daughter, is now on a 
visit to Italy’s most charming city, after having spent the 
winter in Rome. She receives the most flattering attention. 
Her daughter, Maud, was the queen at the soirée given re- 
cently by the Baroness Talleyrand-Perigord. Both mother 
and daughter are said to speak Italian and French exquisitely, 
and Miss Maud’s picturesque beauty is sc much admired that 
Tassaia, one of the most eminent sculptors of Florence, so- 
licited the favor to execute her bust. Mrs Howe delivered 
a lecture in French at the Philological Institute, on “ Female 
Education,” which created a powerful. impression. Her 
audience included some of the most distinguished Florentine 
ladies and gentlemen, and her discourse was received with 
enthusiastic applause. She was escorted to the platform by 
Marquis Ricci, and spoke for about an hour in French; and 
when a discussion subsequently ensued, in which several 
Italian ladies and gentlemen took part, she joined it in 
Italian. She is said to be the first American lady who ever 
stood before an assembly of illustrious Florentines, address- 
ing them in French and Italian with equal eloquence and 
facility. She was frequently applauded and highly compli- 
mented by the Marquis Ricci, who, in the language of a 
letter-writer, gracefully expressed the gratitude of all assem- 
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bled for Mrs. Howe’s interesting and graphic description of 
the progress of American women in education and in the 
professions, interspersing her discourse with piquant anec- 
dotes and felicitous quotations, and producing altogether a 
remarkable impression. 


Tennyson’s Knowledge of Botany.—Having read of 
late that the poet-laureate of England showed himself a 
complete master of botany in his writings, we have given his 
works a critical examination, and cannot find that he has 


once tripped in his multitudinous allusions to trees and | 


flowers. Instead, he has hit by an exact and happy adjec- 
tive the distinguishing characteristics of each form of natural 
life he introduces into his verse. Among many examples, 
we transcribe these of trees: 

** The rosy plumelets tuft the laich.”” 

“ Delaying as the tende1 ash delays 

To clothe herself, when all the woods are green.”” 
“* A million emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime.”’ 


* Below, the chestnuts when their buds, 
Were glistening in the breezy blue—.”’ 
“« The birch-tree swang her fragrant hair.” 
“ Hard by a poplar shook away, 
All silver-green, with gnarled bark.’’ 
** With blasts that blow the poplar white.” 


Many of the lines in the “ Talking Oak,” and the famous 
description of the yew in the second canto of “In Memo- 
riam,” are equally true to botany and poetry. Accuracy of 
knowledge, whether procured from books or keen observa- 
tion, never comes amiss. 


During the year 1877, there were fourteen thousand in- 
dependent works published in Germany. These were prob- 
ably written by ten thousand authors, counting out the 
anonymous publications. The most successful books are 
those of a scholarly, scientific order. The remarkable 
growth of periodical literature is an influence which impedes 
the universal perusal of books. Germany has now five hun- 
dred and sixty daily papers. Forty of these issue several 
editions daily. Five hundred papers appear three or four 
times a week. Seven hundred and eighty are semi-weeklies, 
and there are five hundred weeklies. 
journals are those of the magazine type. 


The most prosperous 


Literary Curiosity.—There was, a century or two since, 
in England, a man called the water-poet, by the name of 
Taylor. The origin of the cognomen we do not now recol- 
lect. He had, however, but little reputation as a scholar, 
and less probably as a correct moral philosopher. Being 
rallied in company on his wit, he was challenged to write 
something which no one else could, whereupon, almost im- 
promptu, he produced the following sentence: “ Llewd I 
did live, and evil did I dwel(l).” The sentence reads for- 
ward and backward the same. Can any of our readers give 
us a sentence of equal length similar to it? 


Several oil and landscape painters are camped out at Rye 
Beach, New Hampshire, where they are executing some fine 
landscape paintings on pebbles and small stones taken from 
the beach, 





Samuel Smiles’s “Self-Help” has had an exceptional 
popularity. Extracts from the book have just been published 
in Spain by Mr. O’Ryan, a Spanish merchant. In Asia there 
have appeared a Tamil and a Japanese edition, and Turkey 
is the only country in Europe in which a translation of the 
book has not been published. 


Work wins. Virgil took three years to compose his ten 
short “‘Eclogues,” seven years, his “ Georgics,’’ and twelve 
years to polish his “ Aineid.”” Thucydides was upwards of 
twenty years in writing his history of one volume. Sainte 
Beuve, the great French critic, often spent a week upon two 
or three pages. Gibbon and Macaulay wrote many chapters 
three times over. 


The first instance on record where a Chinese man has 
given a collection of books to an American institution, has 
just occurred in New Haven, where Yung Wing, a graduate 
of Yale College, has given to the college library a valuable 
collection of Chinese books, numbering about thirteen hun- 
dred volumes, embracing classical, historical and poetical 
works, encyclopedias, etc. 


Whittier writes to an Indianapolis literary society bearing 
his name: “I am afraid I cannot comply with your request 
to sing even a lullaby for the waif on my doorstep, for as a 
Quaker, I may say with Charles Lamb, ‘The gods have 
made me most unmusical.’” 


It is hard to believe that Moliere, the famous French 
humorist and writer of comedies, bore himself with habitual 
sadness and melancholy; that Cowley, who boasts with so 
much gayety of the versatility of his passion amongst so many 
sweethearts, should have wanted the confidence even to 
address one; that Young, the author of the sombre “ Night 
Thoughts,” was known as the gayest of his circle of acquaint- 
ance; that the pious Cowper should have attempted sui- 
cide ; that Thompson, the poet of the “ Seasons,’’ should 
have composed so much classic and vigorous verse in bed. 


An English paper relates, as a fact, the story that the offi- 
cials connected with the Literary Congress in Paris, have for- 
warded invitations to England through the post to “ M. 
William Makepeace Thackeray” and “ M. Douglas Jerrold.” 


Bryant had read the New Testament through in two 
months after he began to learn Greek. 


Alexander Hamilton’s son says that Parton’s “ Life of 
Jefferson” is a libellous book, and Parton invites him to 
prove it. : 


They do say that a girl at Gold Hill, Nevada, plays the 
piano with her toes, 


It was Thucydides who said that ignorance is bold and 
knowledge reserved; and Thomas Fuller, that learning has 
gained most by those books by which the printers have 
lost. 


Mrs. Caroline Brooks, the butter sculptor, has gone to 
Europe. 
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Fooling with Uncle Remus.—A Charleston negro who 
was in Atlanta on the Fourth of July made a mistake. He 
saw Uncle Remus edging his way through the crowd and 
thought he knew him. 

«¢ Howdy, Daddy Ben,” the stranger exclaimed; “I think 
I nubber see you no mo’. Wey you gwan? He hot for true, 
ain’t he ?”” 

“Daddy who ?” asked Uncle Remus, straightening himself 
up with dignity. “ Which?” 

“T knew you in Charl’s’n an’ den in Sewanny. I spec I 
dun grow way from ’membrance.” 

“ You knowed me in Charl’s’n, and den in Sawanny ?” 

“ He been long time, ain’t he, Daddy Ben ?” 

“ Dat’s w’at’s a pesterin’ un me. How much you reckun 
you know’d me?” 

“‘ He good while pas’, when I wer’ a pickaninny. He long 
time ago. Wey yoa gwan, Daddy Ben?” 

“* W’at does you season your recollection wid fer to make 
it hole on so?” inquired the old man. 

“TI dunno. Hestick hese’f. I see you comin’ ’long’n an’ 
I say, ‘dey Daddy Ben.’ I t’ink I see you no mo’, an’ I 
shaky you by de han’, Wey you gwan? Dey no place yer 
wey we git wine ?” 

Uncle Remus stared at the strange darkey curiously for a 
moment, and then he seized him by the arm. 

«*Come, yer, son, whar dey ain’t no folks, an’ lemme drap 
some Jawjy’iniment in dem years er yourn. Youe mighty 
fur way fum home’ an’ you wanter be a lookin’ out for yo’se’f. 
Fus and-fo’mus, youer thumpin’ de wrong watermillion. 
Yourer whistlin’ up de wrong chube. I ain’t tromped roun’ 
de country much, [I ain’t bin to Charl’s’on an’ needer is I 
tuk in Savanny; but you couldn’ rig up no game on me dat 
I wouldn’t tumble into de minnit I laid my eyeballs on you. 
W’en hit come ter dat I’me ole man Tumbler, fum Tumblers- 
ville—I is dat. Hit takes one er deze yer full-blooded wi’te 

-men fur ter trap my jedgment. But we’n a nigger comes a 
jabberin’ roun’ like he got a mouf full er rice straw, he ain’t 
got no more chance ’long side er me dan a sick sparrer wid 
asquinch owl. You gotter travel wid a circus ’fo’ you gits 
away wid me. You better go ’long and git yo’ kyarpetsack 
and skip de town. Youer de freshest nigger w’at I seen yit.” 

The Charleston negro passed on just as Willis King came 
up. 

“Mars Willis, did you see dat smart Ellick ?” 

“Yes; what’s the matter with him ?” 

“ He’s one er doze yer scurshun niggers from Charleston. 
Iseed you a stannin’ over agin de cornder yander, an ef dot 
nigger’d a draw’d his monty kyards on me, I wuz a gwineter 
holler fer you. Would youer come, Mars Willis ?’’ 

“ Why, certainly, Uncle Remus.” 

“ Dat’s wat I lowed. Little more’n he’d a bin aboard er 
de wrong waggin. Dat’s wat he’d a done.” 


A Voice of Long Ago.—“ Just give me a chance to pour 
my voice into that machine, will you ?” said a red-nosed man, 
stepping to the front at a phonograph matinee the other day, 

* Certainly,” said Mr. Gilliland. Put ycur mouth down 
close without pressing, speak distinctly, and the instrument 
will repeat every word exactly as you say it.” 

“ Ain’t you joking now! Will it really say the same thing 
I say, without any mixing up and changing around, to turn 
the joke ?” 

“ You will get back your own words—nothing more nor 
less,’’ said the proprietor. 

‘‘Hold my hat then, and pull open all the valves,” said 
the man, as he nervously brought his mouth to the proper 
position. ‘Steady now; I’m about to warble.” 

“« Come— up —boys —every—body—and—drink—with— 
the—landlord !” 

Was what the man said, with an emphasis on every word, 
and the same was what the marvelous little wonder shrieked 
back. 

‘“‘ That’s the sweetest music I’ve heard for about ten years,” 
said the man,” with a moist palate and a glowing eye, “and 
I reckon it’s about that long since I’ve heard that good old 
tune ground out. I don’t s’pose I’ll ever get another chance 
to hear it again, and if it ain’t too much trouble, please run 
her back and shoot it out once or twice more. It’s good for 
the rheumatiz, that is. My! what a head that man has! If 
he could only get up a jug now that could never be emptied !”” 
and the man walked out with a sad look and an unsteady 
step. 


A young lady residing in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, recently 
inquired at Lord & Taylor’s store in New York for “ Louis 
Quinze” shoes. Some were shown her by a spruce clerk, 
but, rot liking a peculiarity about the heels, she asked if 
they had none without it. “Oh! no,” said the clerk, “ Mr. 
Quince always makes them just like this.’ “Mr. who?” 
“Mr. Quince—Louis Quince, of Paris, He makes all our 
goods of this class; we have them direct from him. You 
can see his trade mark!’ The fair customer survived to tell 
the story. 


A tourist, recently returning from Florida, says: ‘It is 
the most fertile country in the world; the lands produce 
forty bushels of frogs to the acre, and alligators enough to 
fence them.” 


Anti-fat is the name of a new medicine. 
compositors don’t want any of it in their’n. 


Philadelphia 








Old Deacon Dobson always boasted that he was “ pre- 
pared for the worst,” and his neighbors thought he got it 


| when he married his second wife. 


Whereupon the old man chuckled at the idea and sauntered | 
of to where he could see (as he expressed it) “dem niggers 


The Bolivian army has one officer for every two men. 
a sportin.”” 


| This beats Rhode Island, 
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A Beach Incident.—A gentleman at Scarsborough, 
Maine, alter waiving his handkerchief for half an hour or 
more at an unknown young lady whom he discovered ata 
distant point on the shore, was encouraged by a warm re- 
sponse to his signal to approach his charmer. Imagine his 


feelings when, on drawing nearer, he found that it was his | 


own dear wife whom he had left at the hotel but a short time 
before. ‘ Why, how remarkable that we should have recog- 
nized each other at such a distance !”’ exclaimed both in the 
same breath, and then they changed the subject. 


The Difference.—On Sunday night Mr. Blivins was quite | 
astonished to find a young man with a fierce mustache in the ‘| 
company of his daughther in the front parlor, and the lamp | 


turned low, and inquired indignantly: “ What are yor doing 


here, sir ?”? “ Elist !"’ was the reply of the youth ina warning | 


I am a‘sécret service 
«* Excuse me, sir,” ree 
sponded Mr. Blivins, hastily. ** That being the case, it’s all 
right, of course. I wsa afraid you might be one of those 
ordinary members of the Legislature whose occupation ap- 
pears to have departed.” 


voice, “ Not a word, or all is lost. 
agent of the Russian government.” 


Owen Brown, son of “old John Brown,” has little sym- 
pathy with the seekers after fame who visit the island of 
Gibraltar, where he resides, and carve and scribble their 
names in every conspicuous position. He has hung up this 
placard on a huge stone vase for them to reflect upon: 
“Those people who come here and write their names on this 
monument, it is my opinion, have very little in their minds.” 


American peanuts have been introduced into southern 
France. ‘The Florida “ cracker’’ feeds them to his pigs, but 
the Frenchman makes them into “ real olive oil,’’ which he 
exports to America, where we smack our lips over it, and 
say, “ How strange olives won’t grow in this country!” 


A little girl was reproved for playing out of doors with 
boys, and informed that, being seven years old, she was 
“too big for that now.” But, with all imaginable inno- 
cence, she replied: “ Why, the bigger we grow the better 
we like ’em!”’ 


Vesuvius and Niagara.—An American tourist was visit 
ing Naples, and saw Vesuvius during an eruption. 

“ Have you anything like that in the New World ?” was 
the question of an Italian spectator. 

‘© No,” replied Jonathan, “ but I guess we have a milldam 
that would put it out in five minutes.” 


When Cromwell first coined money the inscription on 
one side of the coin was, “God with us,” and on the other 
side, “The Commonwealth of England.” A Cavalier said: 
« God and the Commonwealth are on different sides,” 


Two Irishmen were proceeding in company to a jail-yard 
to witness an execution, when one said to the other: “I say 
Pat, where wud yez be if the hangman had his dues ?” 
“ Begorra,” said Pat, “ I’d jist be walkin’ down this street 
alone.” 











A Mathematical Certainty.—An Illinois freshman has 
the reputation of having thus ontwitted a pert senior. Senior: 
“Do you know why our college is such a learned place?” 
Freshman: “Of course; the freshmen all bring a little 
learning here, and as the seniors never take any away, it 
naturally accumulates.” 


A French Reformer has laid before the Chamber at 
Versailles a project for increasing the number of marriages 
in that country. He demands that every Frenchman who, 
between thirty-five and forty, still persists in remaining un- 
married, shall be deprived of his rights as an elector. This 
is revenge in prospective for the ladies. With such a law 
they would have the now jolly bachelor kingdom in chan- 
cery. Instead of “ apologize or fight,” they could say, 
“Marry us, or be disfranchised.” But we fear the world 
isn’t advanced enough yet for such poetic justice. 


“Ts this air tight ?” ingnired a man in a hardware store, 
as he examined a stove. ‘No, sir,’ replied the clerk ; “ air 
never gets tight.” He lost a customer. 


One of the attractions for visitors at the Crawford Notch 
this season, is a British sailor who swallows living frogs—for 
a consideration. He lives in a hut known as the “ house 
that Jack built,” and is something of a hermit in his way. 
He takes a frog by the hind leg, gives it a souse in water, 
opens his mouth, and compels it to jump down his throat. 
He says the creatures live for some little time in his stomach, 
but he doesn’t mind that. One day he swallowed sixteen 
young frogs, and wanted no more food for a day and a half. 
He acquired the habit of eating frogs and snakes once when 
shipwrecked, and in want of other food. 


Miss Georgia Clifford, of Tilton, New Hampshire, a 
student at the New Hampshire conference, during the late 
heated term, loaded six racks of hay, with the thermometer 
oscillating around 100°. 


*‘ Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health.” 


A Vermonter suffered from dyspepsia twenty years. A 
post-mortem examination revealed thirteen cherry stones em- 
bedded in the lining of his stomach. 


Twenty-five years ago stamping was the recognized 
method of applause in America, and clapping the hands was 
a foreign innovation. 


We respect fat men. They represent the good humor of 
the country. Fat men never get up strikes or panics or in- 
ternational disturbances. They are men of peace, and a little 
piece of them goes a great way. Keep up, fatmen. Laugh 
and be jolly. The country needs you. 


When a Virginia gentleman asks another to drink, he 
blandly says, “ Shall we give the public debt a lift?” And 
they lift. 


A man has recently attracted public notice in Ireland, on 
account of his ability to make his eyes retire into his head to 
the apparent depth of three inches, 





